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A Thanksgiving Pumpkin 
By ANNA M. JOHNSON 
There’s turkey, cranberry, pudding and cake 
And other things that ma will make; 
But when it comes to choose the best 
Ma’s pumpkin pie beats all the rest. 


Thanksgiving time is coming ’round 
And here’s a pumpkin that we’ve found. 
There’s heaps and heaps of others still 
Here in our cornfield on the hill, 

And when the corn’s cut, every fall, 

We find the largest pumpkin of all, 

So pie’ll be plenty Thanksgiving day 

And there'll be two helpin’s for me and May. 


But this is biggest of the lot 

And ma will cook it in the pot 

For pies; and when Thanksgiving’s come 
And diriner’s ready we’ll all have some. 
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Note and Comment. 





In a recent issue is an article on quick re- 
turns in which the writer makes the state- 
ment that the reason farmers do not make 
as much money as some men in other lines 
of business is because they cannot turn the 
dollar over quickly. The writer further 
said that poultry-raising with the proper 
management would help to turn the dollar 
over. No doubt this is true, but not only 
poultry raising but all the produce of the 
farm, if given the necessary attention, will 
turn the dollar over quicker. The grain 
raiser who experiments with the soil and 
pursues a course which will quicken his 
returns will be successful. The same is true 
of the stock raiser. In my locality the suc- 
cessful farmers are those that have made 
these experiments and are pursuing that 
course. Too many of our farmers are de- 
pending upon legislation to quicken their 
returns. No doubt legislation at times in- 
jures the farmer to a certain extent, but 
not so much in this great country, but by 
scientific management he can turn the dol- 
lar over. Again, too many farmers im- 
agine that farming is an occupation which 
does not demand much promptness or spe- 
cial attention. This is a great mistake. 
Like all occupations it demands systematic 
attention, promptness, perseverance and 
self-reliance. The day has come when the 
farmer must help conduct the onward prog- 
ress of our country. The farm papers are 
constantly discussing this subject, but to 
sum up columns in a few words, what we 
need is more scientific farming.—[J. R. 
Meadows, Edgar Co, Ill. 





Seeing an artice in your journal on 
the use of coal tar as ae preserva- 
tive of wood, I desire to give my own ex- 
perience in the matter. In the late forties 
(while in Madison Co, N Y) my father 
made two troughs from 2 in seasoned pine 
plank one 12 and the other 6 ft in length. 
The 6 ft trough was given two coats of hot 
coal tar inside and out. In ’55 my father 
moved to this place, bringing the troughs 
with him to the farm. I often visited him 
there and noticed them. He died in ’64 
and I then came and took the farm. At 
that time the 6 ft trough was completely 
used up, being decayed and worthless. The 
12 ft one was still in use and doing ser- 
vice four years later when I left.—[George 
Plumb, Monroe Co, N Y. 





A farmer in Leavenworth Co, Kan, had 
about 25 hogs in an acre lot last summer, 
when they took a very bad cough which 
continued till they bled at the nose and 
finally died, overcome by the disease. All 
the old remedies had been tried without 
avail. She had in the house three pounds 
of Spanish brown, about two-thirds of 
which was put into the slop barrel and well 
mixed with the bran slop. It was fed to 
the hogs and some that had begun cough- 
ing recovered and no more died. This year 
the hogs began coughing. The Spanish 
brown was again resorted to with a like re- 
sult. It was concluded that Spanish brown 
was a remedy for the disease. She is still 
feeding it occasionally’ as a preventive.— 
[Mary J. Stewart, Leavenworth Co, Kan. 





I am as well pleased as ever with your 
journal and can repeat only what I have 
said to you about it, viz: It is the best ag- 
ricultural paper that I have ever seen. In- 
deed it should be not merely in the hands 
of every farmer, but every farmer should 
read and most carefully study its entire 
contents every week.—[F., Tennessee. 


Experience with Cowpeas. 
T. A. HARPENDING, KENTUCKY. 





Last season I planted 12 acres of cow- 
peas with a corn drill in rows 2 ft apart. I 


left just enough space so that a double 
shovel cultivator could be run _ between 
them. The peas were planted May 20 and 


cultivated twice. 
wrere filled and ready for the hogs, 


By the 20th of Sept, they 
The 


JOTTINGS FROM THE 





hogs were turned into the field and had the 
run of it until the last of Oct. I never rais- 
ed any crop which paid as well as this crop 
of peas. 

This season the same field was planted 
to corn and the yield was’a great deal bet- 
ter than was ever produced upon this land. 
Vith the exceptiOn of clover there is no 
crop that will so completely restore run- 
down land as the cowpeas. If you are not 
convinced of this, just try a field for your- 
self next season on some poor piece of 
land, and I am sure you will be pleased. 
This season we tried sowing with a wheat 
drill at the rate of 1% bu per acre. They 
filled well and were secured in splendid con- 
dition. 

ee 

A Double Barn with Much Loft Room— 
The accompanying illustration shows a 
plan for a barn with double driveways in 





which the distinguishing feature is the 
great amount of loft room. Four gables 
added to the main roof space give almost 
another story’s capacity to the barn, mak- 
ing it possible to use nearly the whole of 
the lower floor for stock. With a silo and 
the root cellar that will be found in the 
basement it will be possible to carry a large 
stock on the fodder that can be stored be- 
neath the roofs. There are many conven- 
iences about a double barn, and when one 
is to be built the form here given will prove 
an excellent one to follow. 


Keep Cows in Clean Stables, and before 
milking brush them thoroughly so that the 
milk will not be contaminated by bacteria 
introduced through dust settling in the pail. 
Milk can be kept clean without much diffi- 
culty if good stables are provided. 
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Special Offer 


—— 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS, 


To all NEW SUBSCRIBERS to this Journal for 1899, 
whose names reach us before January 1, 1899, we will 
send the numbers for the remainder of this year FREE 
from the time their subscriptions are received. 

This is a special inducement that is offered at no other 
season of the year, and we ask as a’favor that our readers 
show this offer to their friends and neighbors and ask 
them to subscribe. 

As an inducement to get up aclub, we will send this 
journal one year free to anyone sending us three new 
subscribers at $1 per year. 

Now is the most favorable time for getting subscribers, 
and we trust that our friends will enter at once upon an 
energetic canvass, and maké good use of the above offer. 
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Practical Hog [Management. 
Ss. N. WOLCOTT, MISSOURI. 





The dread cholera has raged in our town- 
ship at various times, destroying com- 
pletely many fine herds. My hogs have 
not been affected during the 17 years I have 
lived here, although cholera has been many 
times within a quarter of a mile. I live off 
the main road a quarter of a mile and no 
hogs are ever hauled or driven any closer, 
which may account for my escape. I keep 
constantly before my hogs a mixture of 1 
lb copperas, 1 lb sulphur, 1 lb black anti- 
mony, % Ib saltpeter, one peck wood ashes 
and one quart of salt. I use a tall narrow 
box holding about two bushels. A slant- 
ing bottom is placed above the true one. 
A piece 12 in or more is cut from the front 
side of the box at the bottom. The false 
bottom slants back and the hogs rooting 
in and licking at the box cause the ashes 
to feed through the 2-in orifice between the 
back side of the box 
and the lowest edge 
of the board. They 
will eat freely if not 
well. 

Many farmers are 
fencing their or- 
chards and turning 
in their hogs and 
think it adds thrift 
and health besides 
destroying many ene- 
mies to the fruit. 
Hogs need water to 
run to at will. When 
there is no running 
water an automatic 
drinking trough 
should be used. Itis 
better than the run- 
ning water, for the 
hogs cannot soil the 
water by getting into 
it. The barrel, filled 
daily, gives them 
. pure, fresh water at 
all times. I have no- 
ticed them leave their 
feed and run to the 
trough. And they do 
not drink so much at 
a time if they have it 
oftener. Running 


disease when least 

suspected. A neighbor with a slough or 
branch running through his lots lost over 
100 head of hogs. With plenty of water and 
grass, large lots, and a 40-acre field of tim- 
othy and clover,it seemed strange that they 
should die. I went up this branch and 
near the source of the stream lay the car- 
cass of a cholera hog which had died 
months before. 

Pigs that are confined sometimes break 
out and scratch against the trough or other 
projections. A lot of mine got this way in 
the spring. I prepared a strong suds with 
a little carbolic acid in it and taking a 
scrub brush I went over the lot thoroughly. 
Suspecting corn diet to be the main cause, 
I began to gather weeds and gave apples, 
potatoes, etc. They soon ceased to rub 
themselves and began to thrive. Any change 
in food is relished by them when in con- 
finement. A good and cheap plan to get 
a condiment which they crave is to scrape 
the cobs into piles and burn them until 
charred through, then put out the fire with 
water. This cleans up the yards and fur- 
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nishes charcoal. I believe hogs are better 
without rings, though their rooting is bad 
in pasture. But they turn over the soil of 
their lots when confined, thus burying much 
filth and many disease germs. 

One of the family traded a year ago 
for a long, lank specimen that must have 
been a brother to his razor-backs. Several 
gilts were bred to him. The pigs came in 
March. The sows were a Berkshire and 
Poland-China cross, small boned but ready 
fatteners. Some of the offspring were built 
like the mothers, some lank and leggy like 
the sire, but most of them are large, thrifty 
hogs and are fattening well. We are cross- 
ing some of them back to the Poland- 
China. 

A ——— 
Making a Log House. 
EDSON GAYLORD. 





It is not very difficult to build a comfort- 
able log house, and if the farmer has plenty 





No. 20 


the ridgepole. Rough shingles or clap- 
boards 4 ft long can be made from timber 
in the woods and used for covering. This 
finishes the roof. Complete the ends of the 
building by nailing heavy pieces reaching 
from the inside of the wall to the first 
rafter. To this secure the timbers for fill- 
ing in the gables of the house. After this 
is done, mark off the doors and windows, 
saw them out and pin or spike casings on 
each side to hold the logs in place. 

Chink up the cracks with small pieces of 
wood, driving them in so as to fill all large 
spaces and leave no ends projecting. With 
good mortar fill in the small spaces. If 
lime cannot be obtained a mixture of sand 
and clay gives good results, but is not so 
cleanly as the mortar. In an old house 
which I first built when I came to this coun- 
try I found it almost impossible to get this 
out after it had been in over a year. I be- 
lieve it would have remained until the pres- 
ent time if I had not disturbed it. The 
can be made of boards 
or slab  puncheons 
made level and 
smooth on the upper 
side and fitted down 
nicely. If long logs 
are scarce,short ones 
can be used where 
windows and doors 
aré to be made. It 
takes a little more 
time to fit these in 
than to use long logs 
and then saw out the 
openings, but it is 
much cheaper. 





lore About 
Windmills. 


Every one is aware 
that wind is very 
uneven in its veloc- 
ity, unlike steam. 
Now the crank plate 
illustrated in your 
issue of Sept 17, has 
two “dead centers,” 
one at the top of 
stroke and one atthe 





GROUP OF POLAND-CHINA SOWS 


mete’ Pine This breed is the favorite throughout the corn-growing states. 
water, I believe, be- the illustration are a part of a herd owned at Elmwood, IIl. 
comes a source of let of hogs it is difficult to find. Poland-Chinas are great favorites in our middle states. 


of time he can do most of the work him- 
self. The only tools necessary are a small 
bit, an inch auger, a common ax, a broadax 
and a sawing knife. Flatten the logs some- 
what upon each side. In building up, place 
the small end of the second log above the 
large end of the first. This will keep the 
top of the wall level as it goes up. When 
the hight of the first story is reached, put 
on a couple of specially large logs upon 
which to place the crosspieces, notch these 
in and flatten them on top so that the next 
log in the wall will fit over them nicely. 
Keep on building up until the hight of the 
second story is reached, then put up the 
gables and prepare for the roof. 

The last side log should be about 2 ft 
longer than the other, so as to extend be- 
yond the buildings 1 ft at each end. Put 
up the poles to be used for the gables, 
notching each into the upper main log, and 
3 ft up from the top log of the wall place a 
heavy pole, the same length as the top logs. 
Three feet above this place another, and 
so on until you reach the top. Then put on 


A more uniform, smoother 


bottom of stroke. 
The windwheel will 
almost imvariably 
stop when crank-pin 
is on one of these 
centers, and when it 
starts the pitman of this lower crankplate 
(being on a straight line with the center of 
motion) cannot move. As a consequence, if a 
sudden gust of wind comes along, something 
kas to break. In a _ very strong, steady 
wind, which is of rare occurrence, such a 
device might run some light machine as a 
grindstone or churn, but would not run a 
feed-cutter or grinding mill. Even when 
running any light machine, the operator 
would have to keep his attention constant- 
ly on the crank plate to see that it did not 
stop on the dead center. 

However, a swing churn can be run quite 
nicely by a pumping windmill, and there 
are several reciprocating feed grinders on 
the market that can be attached to a pump- 
ing windmill, and for grinding small quan- 
tities of feed work very well. There are 
several devices called power convertors 
also on the market, which will in them- 
selves work very well, but in practical use 
are unsatisfactory because the ordinary 
pumping windmill is made to work on the 

{To Page 516.] 


The sows shown in 
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Experience in Growing Winter Wheat. 
W. F. BIDDLE, PENNSYLVANIA. 





The farm of 72 acres I settled upon six 
years ago was poor, with fences down and 
all waste ground overgrown with weeds. 
The first thing I did was to tear down these 
worn-out fences, build new ones of wire, and 
arrange my fields so that they would con- 
tain from six to ten acres. 

For wheat I do not plow until the ground 
is in good condition, then I follow with a 
roller and a harrow, continuing the work 
until a well pulverized seed bed results. 
Upon the land I sow 200 lbs of South Car- 
olina phosphate per acre and then put on 
1% to 145 ‘bu of seed wheat. In the spring 
I sow clover seed and have never had any 
difficulty in getting a stand. I always take 
as good care of my clover crop as if it were 
the principal money crop. My crops were 
poor the first two years, but they soon be- 
gan to improve. This season my wheat 
trop amounted to 452 bu. One field of 9% 
acres yielded 302 bu of good wheat, mak- 
ing an average of about 32% bu. This was 
machine measurement. Weighing it I 
found there were 29 bu more than 302, this 
bringing the average up to about 35 bu per 
acre, 

The variety of wheat was the Fulcaster. 
The ground was clover sod plowed as soon 
after harvest as possible and thoroughly 
pulverized. It is impossible to get a good 
crop of wheat from a rough cloddy field. 

I have no particular time for sowing, but 
put it in the ground when I get ready. 
However, I always try to sow between the 
10th and 15th of Sept. Following is a 
table giving the cost of growing the 9% 
acres and the resulting profit: 





EE TIO 4.005 scncnsessoacdas $12.00 
Harrowing and rolling .......... 8.50 
OO eer ee ae a6beees ee 
15 bu of seed wheat at 7T5c....... 11.25 
‘gC ¥ fees 12.00 
po a 9.42 
See WENGE kc ce ccctccccsccce EO 
DI Ch. catch nne me ceaddneensnne 5.00 
Hands for threshing ............ 3.00 
"KOM. TOP CMPOGMIME .occccccsccccce 9.00 
Hauling to market .............. 5.50 
ee GUD BNE sacks nvsesiscaceceeas 3.00 

Oe GOOG kcivtnccsnandscctsas . $87.17 

The yield amounted to 331 bu. This at 


7c was worth $248.25. Deduct the cost, 
$87.17, and $161.08 remains as profit on 9%4 
acres. It can easily be seen that there is 
profit in growing wheat, after allowing lib- 
erally for cost. I do my own work except a 
few days in the busy season. For this I al- 
low myself $2 for every day that I use my 
team on the field or hauling grain, The only 
real outlay was for fertilizer, taxes, bind- 
ing twine, one hand to assist in cutting 
end hauling in, toll for threshing and three 
Fands to help thresh. By counting only 
these items the profit will be increased 
considerably. The straw should be added 
to the profit list for if worked up in the 
right way it is quite an item. In growing 
wheat I find that the chief aim must be to 
do the work in the best possible manner, 





Ice on the Farm. 
THERON L. HILES, ILLINOIS. 





Wherever practicable farmers will find 
it profitable to.secure a supply of: ice to 
last through the coming summer. Those 
who have never tried the experiment of 
housing a few tons of ice should take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity. If not equip- 
ped with ice cutting tools, do not be en- 
tirely discouraged. With two or three 
cross-cut saws, an ax or a pointed bar, a 
few ice hooks and ice tongs, It is possible, 
though’ with the sacrifice of some eonven- 
ience, to secure the crop for this year. A 
more extended “kit” of ice tools is desirable 
and profitable, but their absence for one 
season may be endured. 

The standard size of an ice cake is 22 by 
22 inches. Lay out the storage house on 
this scale, allowing one inch between the 
sides of ice cakes and a foot all around be- 
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tween the ice and walls, to be packed with 
sawdust, chaff or other non-conducting 
filling. Fifty cubic feet of house room will 
represent a ton of ice. Have the floor level 
or sloping one inch in six feet toward the 
center. A trench 4 by 4 inches, filled with 
coarse gravel, through the center of the 
floor, will answer for a drain. See that 
surface water is t.uoroughly conducted 
away from around the house and arrange 
a trap at the outlet of the drain to prevent 
entrance of any air. Keep the ice as dry 
as possible. Air currents through the ice 
or dampness wastes the ice. 

Double walls lined with paper on both 
sides of the studs and packed with non- 
conducting material are desirable. With 
12 inches of inside packing the studs may 
be 4 by 4 inch pine, 16 in centers, for a 
room to hold 50 tons, say built of 14-foot 
lumber. Build on solid ground; the drain 
is essential on clay, but on gravel may be 
omitted if a deep trench is dug all around 
the house and provided with a good outlet. 
When the house is full cover the top of the 
ice with marsh hay or rye straw at least 18 
inches deep. Have a gable roof with wide 
eaves and a small slatted ventilator in 
each end. Place a vestibule over the en- 
trance on north end to prevent entrance of 
warm air when taking out ice in warm 
weather. Give the house a thorough coat 
of whitewash; it helps to preserve the ice. 

Once tried and the advantages of a sup- 
ply of ice in hot weather are experienced, 
it will become a permanent rule to harvest 
ice every winter. A systematic course can 
then be followed and the use of labor sav- 
ing tools and methods which expedite the 
work employed. While securing the ice is 
the chief consideration, no one should be 
content with anything short of the best 
methods attainable; this is a necessity dur- 
ing mild winters when the crop must be 
secured speedily or not at all. 


To Load Dressed Hogs. 


L. M. SZPARLE. 








One of the chief outdoor difficulties at 
butchering time is the loading of the heavy 
hogs 


intended for market. Fre- 
quently this is done by 
one man, aided by the 
women of the house- 
hold, and it is usually 
productive of much 
nervousness and some 
irritability. All this 
may be remedied in the 
following way: 

Make and keep from 
one season to another a 
large tripod by joining 
at the top three stout 
poles, c, 13 ft long. Keep 
the upper ends of the 
poles from splitting by 
means of iron bands, 
The lower ends are 
sharpened to a point. 
The upper ends of 
the poles to form the tripod are joined by 
a strong iron rod or bolt, a An iron, B, 
formed like the letter U is fastened to the 
outside ends of the rod which joins the 
poles by running the rod through eyes 
formed in the iron. This loop of iron is to 
support the chain which holds the hog. 

When ready to hang the hog, lower one 
leg of the tripod, fasten on the hog, then 
raise the leg until the hog hangs suffi- 
ciently clear of the ground. In loading, 
back the horses, placing wagon under the 
tripod close to the hog. Then raise one leg 
of tripod until the hog will swing into the 
wagon, then lower it. The hog is loaded in 
this way with almost no lifting. This 
tripod is equally as valtable for hanging 
hogs to be dressed. They may be left hang- 
ing upon it until loaded. 


dressed 





TRIPOD FOR HANG- 
ING HOGS. 


ccna inact 
Interests the Entire Family—yYour paper 
is a welcome visitor in our home, and I 
would not like to give it up, as it not only 
interests myself, but my wife and children 
as well.—[John W. Boyle, Pennsylvania. 





MONEY .ROPS. 


General Activity in Potatoes, 





Latest reports from leading producing 
sections, relating to the potato crop, show 
general activity on the part of farmers who 
are marketing freely at fair prices, every- 
thing considered. Returns from our cor- 
respondents at chief centers of production 
point to a yield fully as large as outlined 
in our review of the crop published Oct 22. 
There is no serious development of rot, 
although reports here and there indicate 
some trouble of this character. The quality 
of the potatoes in N E, N Y and other im- 
portant eastern sections is generally good. 
So with such portions of the central west 
as Mich and Wis, although in the state last 
named there is some complaint of tubers 
being rough and poorly formed, necessitat- 
ing much waste in preparing for the table. 
While the northwestern crop is liberal as a 
whole it is uneven, and latest reports indi- 
eate that certain potato sections will have 
no more than needed for home require- 
ments. Farmers in Kan have marketed 
their potatoes freely, and a large part of 
the crop is now in second hands. 

General activity prevails at existing mod- 
erate prices, and in addition to the regular 
demand there is a good inquiry for seed 
stock. This is particularly true of northern 
grown potatoes, including Me and Minn. 
Following are extracts from reports made 
by a number of our correspondents, many 
of them engaged in buying from farmers 
and shipping to big centers: Wayne Co, N 
Y, stock good, price 32c, farmers holding. 
Tioga Co, N Y, stock generally fair to good, 
although some late rotting, farmers get- 
ting 28@33c p bu of 60 lbs, delivered at 
country shipping points. Aroostook Cc, Me, 
best potatoes $1@1.10 p bbl at shipping sta- 
tion, starch factory potatoes 14@20c p bu 
or 35@50c p bbl. Lapeer Co, Mich, potatoes 
coming in briskly and think crop pretty 
well marketed, farmers getting 25c p bu for 
sound stock, demand good. Ingham Co, 
Mich, early freezing damaged potatoes in 
the ground before digging; paying 35@40c 
at shipping stations. Portage Co, Wis, 
moving freely at 20@30c. Winnebago Co, 
Wis, crop uneven, demand fair, 23c. Waseca 
Co, Minn, crop below average and many 
farmers buying for own use, price about 
30c, none being shipped from here. Millelac 
Co, Minn, yield 150 to 175 bu p acre, prices 


18@23c. Lake Co, Minn, price 20c f o b ears, 
demand good. Brookings Co, S D, crop 
late, potatoes high, 35c. Johnson Co, Kan, 


poor yield, poor quality, market 30@35c on 
track, practically everything sold. 


Onion Movement Rapid, Prices Low. 





Farmers who make a business of grow- 
ing onions have marketed their crops very 
rapidly this fall, and the middle of Novem- 
ber finds an unusually small proportion of 
the crop still on hand; the onions are very 
largely in dealers’ warehouses at country 
shipping points and in the big cities. Two 
reasons have served to induce this free 
raarketing. One, the general realization 
that the ’98 crop was liberal in bulk; the 
other, the poor kéeping qualities, onions in 
many sections rotting badly owing in part 
to unfavorable weather conditions. Farm- 
ers in the middle and western states, in- 
cluding O, Ind, Mich, Wis and Ia, have rel- 
atively a larger proportion of their crops 
than those further east. In the Ct val- 
ley most of the onions have been sold; this 
is true of Long Island and Orange Co, N Y, 
while portions of central N Y show a good 
many onions still in growers’ hands. Es- 
pecial investigation just made by this 
journal in the commercial onion grow- 
ing belt of the ceunhtry points to a good 
deal of decay, ascribed by some of our best 
frosted commercial growers to the fact of 
excessive rainfall just before harvest. 

The character of the demand at this stage 
of marketing is variable and in the main 
not especially satisfactory. This is par- 
ticularly true of paor keepers. Most 





eastern correspondents report a fair in- 
quiry for good onions, suitable to place in 
winter storage. This is true of New Eng- 
land and Long Island, while in the middle 
sections of the Empire state the demand 
is somewhat indifferent. The knowledge on 
the part of the trade that northern O has 
a good many onions prevents vigorous buy- 
ing, although strictly prime stock is held 
with a degree of firmness and some of our 
best posted correspondents express a belief 
that good stock later in the season will 
bring good prices. Lake and Lorain 
counties, big producing sections, show con- 
siderable stocks, but well concentrated in 
strong hands not disposed to market ex- 
cept advantageously. 

Nowhere are prices anything like as high 
as a year ago, and in fact the symptoms of 
strength appearing last month have not 
been followed by any very satisfactory 
trade. Prices are naturally highest in N E 
close to the great centers of population. 
Around Boston, market gardeners and 
fermers are netting close to 50c per bu; 
in western Mass and Ct 30@45c. Choice L 
i stock for shipment to N Y has recently 
sold as high as 60c, but in Madison and 
Onondaga counties only 30@35c. In north- 
ern O dealers are paying 30@40c, but are 
somewhat indifferent; further west in the 
state 25@30c, and in Mich and Wis 22@30c. 


Exercise [Made the Difference. 





The general conviction of the great prac- 
tical value of exercise for layers is support- 
ed’ by experiments at the Utah station. 

The exercised pens produced 26 eggs per 
fowl more than the pens without exercise. 
The three exercised pens produced eggs at 
a food cost of 5.3c per dozen; the pens 
without exercise at a food cost of 6.5c per 
dozen. The three exercised pens averaged a 
profit per fowl during the year of 84c; the 
non-exercised pens, 58c. Exercise had no 
apparent influence on the weight of the 
fowl; the lack of exercise did not add to 
the weight of the fowl. 

The non-exercised pens produced eggs 
weighing about 3 per cent more than the 
exercised pens, but this slight difference 
was of course of no special account. The 
breeds tested represented both the heavy 
and light classes. It was found that the 
exercised birds ate a little more food than 
the others, but they put it to good use. It 
required 22 per cent less food to produce a 
dozen of eggs with exercise than without 
it. The results are strongly: conclusive 
that exercise aids digestion and assimila- 
tion of food. The chief value of exercise, 
therefore, seems to be in preventing a 


waste of food. 


Limber Neck— A. M. S., Tenn: Feeding 
with putrid meat will cause the limber 
neck symptoms, so will severe indigestion, 
or worms in the gizzard. If these latter 
are found, dose with a spoonful of turpen- 
tine and later with the same quantity of 
castor oil. 


A Fowl Dressed and Pressed into the 
shape shown in the cut while still warm, 
and tied, will present a plumper and more 
attractive appearance for a choice private 





FOWL ATTRACTIVELY PREPARED. 


trade than when dressed in any other way. 
Then, too, it is in the most convenient 
Shape for going into the pot for boiling or 
into the pan for roasting. This can be seen 
at a glance. Pick the birds carefully, wipe 
off any discoloration with a moist cloth, 
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singe carefully and remove any remaining 
pin-feathers, and the bird is ready for 
cooking. Customers appreciate getting 
poultry in just this shape. The feet can be 
left on, but when customers have confi- 
dence in the one furnishing them poultry, 
this is not necessary. 





Belgian Hares are being raised quite ex- 
tensively at the Rhode Island station with 
a view to testing their practical qualities. 

















BELGIAN HARES, 


They are kept in box houses and are also 
allowed to dig holes for themselves in the 
runs. The runs are of 2-foot wire netting 
covered over, and the netting is also ex- 
tended several feet below the ground to 
prevent the animals from digging out. 
Prof Brigham, who runs this department, 
thinks the Belgians are profitable and that 
they will become very popular. The illus- 
tration shows a mother hare and several 
young ones. 





What Success Means—A man who keeps 
hens for eggs alone, if very successful, will 
probably clear from $2 to $2.75 on each hen 
in large flocks. To do so he must spend all 
his time with his fowls. The old hens are 
disposed of every summer and replaced by 
April hatched pullets, which begin to lay 
in October and continue through Dec, Jan 
and Feb, the period of best demand and 
highest prices. To obtain the above re- 
sults one would need to get from 15 to 40 
cents a dozen for eggs, according to sea- 
son. Some of the May hatched pullets will 
begin to lay before cold weather.—[W. H. 
Rudd, Massachusetts. 





Dressed Fowls which are nicely ‘“plump- 
ed” and placed in new baskets covered with 
clean linen, are sold more quickly and at 
better prices than those that lack the neat- 
ness of packing and display. Plumpness ap- 
peals to the appetite and neatnéss inspires 
confidence, both being important elements 
in working the provision market. 





Quick Returns—One reason why afarmer 
cannot make money so rapidly as one can 
in many other lines of business is because 
he cannot turn his money over quickly 
enough. Poultry raising will help the 
farmer in this respect by giving him steady 
cash returns if the business be rightly man- 
aged.—[Joseph A. Tillinghast. 





I consider American Agriculturist the 
best agricultural paper published in the 
world.—[George T. Leatherman, Hardy Co, 
W Va. 
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lens 
lay 
eggs 


when fed with the things 
eggs are made of. Eggs 


are principally albumen, 
produced by the hens from 
the protein they absorb 
from their food. 


Bowker’s Animal Meal gives 
the hen more de ye and other egg- 


moking material than any other 
similar food. o naagpeie sold in yellow 
bags and yellow packages. 

For sale by dealers and by 
the manufacturers. Large pack- 
age 25 cts. — free. 


BOWKER 


Conpony 


H3 Choon St. Boston. 















n’s Nest 
is only interesting when full of eggs. The 
number of eggs depends upon what you feed 
a — oS Hane will lay twice as many if fed 
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The Best House Plants, 
E. CLEARWATER, ILLINOIS. 





The frosty nights necessitate the _ re- 
moval of plants from out of doors, and 
which to select for window plants is often 
quite a puzzle. Other things being equal 
those already established in the cans or 
pots are the ones to select, but a pet plant 
can successfully be removed if care is taken 
to not break the roots much. Use as small 
vessels as possible for the window plants. 
They will bloom better and generally do 
better in every way with small root room. 

If you have a south or southeast win- 
dow, and the room is warm with a com- 
paratively even heat, you can select the 
plants you like best, but if you have a 
north or a west window, one must sacrifice 
preferences to plants that will stand a sun- 
jess window. Selections from the following 
plants will prove satisfactory even without 
sun: Jasmines, several varieties, Revolu- 
tum probably the best; Sanseviera Zey- 
lanica, too much cannot be said in praise 
of this plant; primroses, Primula obconica, 
fuchsias, Rex begonias, all begonias do 
finely in east windows; and while gerani- 
ums will not do quite as well, nor bloom 
very much in north windows, they will 
grow thriftily and be green and nice, espe- 
cially the ivy and scented geraniums. The 
rose scented and ivy (Joan of Arc) do bet- 
ter without so much sun. Then there are 
wandering jew and nasturtium for viny 
growth, and kinds that will grow for any 
one, too. 

Pin paper around the plants on extra 
cold nights, and move the stand from the 
window. Do not water unless necessary to 
prevent the leaves wilting, during a cold 
snap. The plants will withstand the cold 
much better when the dirt in the cans is 
not wet. 





Experience with Cannas. 
G. A, WOOLSON. 





The advent of Canna Austria marked an 
important era in the culture of these semi- 
tropical plants, which are now considered 
so essential to every lawn. The foretelling 
of its glory impressed me favorably, hence 
a fine specimen was duly installed in a 
prominent bed in my garden. Somewhere 
I had read that the variety ‘did best in 
poor soil.” This I did not in the least be- 
lieve, for I had had long and intimate ac- 
quaintance with cannas of many kinds and 
had fully demonstrated their ability of ap- 
propriating for personal glorification the 
desirable elements in the _ richest and 
strongest soil which the ingenuity of man 
could concoct. Consequently I expected to 
break all previous records of the new ac- 
quisition. 

Cow manure was liberally spread over the 
bed and the soil forked over and thrown 
out. Just what the excavation was filled 
with I positively refuse to tell. However, 
the reservoir was to serve as bank account 
for the plant to draw from later on. The 
soil was then thrown back and the bed got 
in shape. All went well for a while. Fine 
fresh leaves unrolled rapidly, but after a 
little they blanched strangely, turned 
brown and withered. 

“Drench it with plain straight water,” 
was the advice given, but of no avail. The 
roots had struck the reservoir, and delug- 
ing the soil only choked them with a bigger 
drink. My “center piece’ was facetiously 
commented on. The roots were lifted in 
the fall and as they were sound, but not 
vigorous, were ensconced in a 10-inch pot, 
given indifferent soil and placed in a sun- 
ny bay window. Liquid fertilizers were 
dutifully passed on to more appreciative 
cannas, nevertheless nothing but leaves re- 
sulted; these were good to look at, and 
Madam Crozy and Gen de Miribel made 


up all deficiency of bloom, showing what a 
canna should and could do indoors in mid- 
winter. 

Last spring I cut down the stalks and 
divided the root growth into thirds; two 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


of these were repotted in ordinary soil and 
a moderate allowance of liquid fertilizer 
given occasionally, but out of door pot cul- 
ture was no more fruitful than that in- 
doors, in fact the foliage was less luxuri- 
ant, owing to the more rapid evaporation 
of moisture in the open air. The third sec- 
tion was located in the poorest vein of soil 
my garden could furnish; some water was 
of course given, but assuredly the subject 
was not “fussed with.”’ As a result thereof 
there stands in that usually barren spot a 
robust plant stretching its glorious spikes 
of clear yellow to a hight of six feet. Indi- 
dividual flowers measure fully six inches 
across and the larger petals are fully two 
inches wide. Obviously Canna Austria is a 
law unto itself, a fact demonstrated at the 
expense of a little personal conceit. 

A dwarf canna (Nellie Bowden) growing 
close by, looked quite like a small edition of 
its “tily-flowered” superior. It is the only 
canna which might properly be called 
dainty looking, and it is that in leaf and 
flower, as both are small, trim and slender. 
The color is a little deeper yellow and lacks 
the clear transparency of petal; the two 
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Winte1 and Spring Culture of Asparagus, 


Cc. L. ALLEN, NEW YORK, 





The asparagus bed is quite apt to be ne- 
glected at this season, or the care required 
to keep it to a high state of productive- 
ness overlooked. Before the first of Decembey 
the tops should be cut and the bed or field 
cleared “f weeds. It is highly important 
that all the seed should be taken off, as the 
greatest enemy the asparagus has, in the 
way of weeds, is asparagus, and it is al- 
most impossible to get clear of superfluous 
plants when once established. When this 
work is finished, cover the bed to the depth 
of three inches with coarse manure, which 
will not only enrich the soil, but will keep 
out the frost, which is highly essential, 
Like all other siliceous plants the aspara- 
gus is making preparations in winter for its 
spring work. This it cannot do if the soil 
is frozen. In climates where freezing and 
thawing alternate in rapid succession, the 
buds will be greatly benefited if covered 





TWO-THIRDS NATURAL SIZE 


smallest petals are stained with red much 
deeper than the faint dots of Austria. This 
is also a free bloomer out of doors, but has 
never done anything indoors. The extreme 
hight thus far attained is 38 inches. 


atnndnnibagibampae 
Mulching Strawberries—The plants 
should be covered with some coarse mate- 
rial just before the severest weather comes 
on in the fall, say the latter part of Novem- 
ter. It may be applied before the ground 
freezes or after it is frozen solid. If cov- 
ered before, the mulch should be dropped 
off at the ends of the rows and carried on- 
to the bed with forks. After the ground 
is frozen, you can drive anywhere, de- 
positing the material where most conven- 
ient to spread. The entire surface should 
be covered just deep enough to entirely 
hide the plant. When applied the straw 
will be about three inches deep. Rains 
and snow will cause it to pack down to an 
inch. Strawberries will not smother, no 
matter how deep the covering, if it is not 
epplied too early in the fall or left on too 
late in the spring. Remove the covering 
and put it in the paths between the rows 
about May 1, or as soon as growth starts. 
Just before the berries begin to ripen, go 
through the fields and pull all weeds and 
place the straw carefully about the plants 
so as to cover all the surface not occupied 
by the plants.—_{L. J. Farmer, New York. 





sufficiently deep with leaves or seaweed, on 
top of the manure, so that it will be impos- 
sible for the frost to reach the crown of 
the plants. 

The first work in spring should be to re- 
move all the covering except the fine ma- 
nure, which should be carefully forked in 
so that the crowns will not be injured by 
the tines of the fork. While the asparagus 
is, apparently, a hardy plant, and one al- 
most impossible to exterminate, there is no 
plant that resents injury so quickly, as will 
be seen by the difference in the size and 
number of edible shoots it will send up. 
Forking the beds should not be neglected, 
as the early admission of the sun and rain 
into the ground induces the plants to throw 
up shoots of superior size. Another step in 
the right direction is to keep the ground 
entirely free from weeds the entire sea- 
son, as these take from the plants the 
strength required for their own growth, and 
the asparagus needs it.all. 

Although there is a difference of opinion 
as to the benefit of salt on asparagus, most 
of the best growers on Long Island cover 
their beds with salt as soon as the ground 
is cleared and the manure forked in in 
spring, to a depth of half an inch in some 
cases. Although that much may not be re- 
quired, it certainly does no harm, but an 
application of salt so that the ground ap- 
pears as if covered with snow is con< 














sidered by many an absolute necessity if 
pest results are to be expected. 





Forests [Modify Winter Temperatures. 
PROF F. H. KING, WISCONSIN 





Forest trees tend to diminish the inclem- 
ency of severe winter weather in two im- 
portant ways. Whenever a cold wave is 
sweeping across the country the low tem- 
perature is brought from the far northwest 
by the extremely cold air which travels 
with a high wind velocity over the section 
affected. If this is a wooded country, where 
the farms, with their dwellings, barns and 
orchards occupy the clearings of not too 
great width, the forest trees stand like 
so many barriers and hold the strong cur- 
rents of extremely cold air 50 to 100 feet 
above the surface and force them to pass 
by without chilling the ground and the ob- 
jects which are near it to as low a degree as 
would otherwise be the case, something very 
desirable. 

Then again during the winter days of 
bright sunshine the naked trunk and 
branches, always free from snow, because 
of their dark color and very extensive sur- 
face, absorb and store up during the day 
an immense amount of sunshine and impart 
it again to the air as heat both day and 
night and so hold the temperature to a 
much higher degree than would be possible 
with the surface only covered with the 
white, reflecting and non-absorbing 
snow. While we have no rigid observations 
which make it possible to say just how 
great such forest protection is against ex- 
tremely low temperatures, yet I have no 
doubt that it is fully as much as 10 degrees 
Fahrenheit and even 15 degrees when the 
wind is strong and the sun is shining 
brightly, and such a protection as this 
cannot fail to have a very beneficial effect 
upon live stock and orchard trees as well 
as small fruits. 





Lessons from the Short Apple Crop. 
E. P. POWELL, NEW YORK 





Your report on the condition of the apple 
crop contained in a recent number of the 
American Agriculturist is phenomenal, not 
only for its accuracy as to facts, but its 
correctness in dealing with the causes of 
our orchard disasters for 1898. 1 was away 
from my orchards in August; and having 
returned after an absence of a month. 
discovered that a promising apple crop was 
absolutely ruined by the development of 
fungi to a degree that I had never before 
seen. Up to this date my crop promised 
about 30 barrels. I have already turned 
26 barrels into cider. The loss is not great, 
because cider is at a premium; but had I 
teen at home I should have immediately 
applied bordeaux mixture, and fought the 
fungous invasion. You have aiso correct- 
ly diagnosed the importance of insects in 
rollenizing in the spring. My own orchard 
is low-limbed, and contains 30 hives of 
bees. These busy helpers slipped in, be- 
tween the showers, and managed to pol- 
lenize a very fair proportion of blossoms. 
A few of my nearest neighbors received the 
benefit of the same industrious workers. 
Wherever I have found an orchard bearing 
this summer, it has either contained hives 
of bees, or has been trimmed low, while 
the trees stand close together. Under 
such conditions all sorts of insects are able, 
even in a very wet May, to put in a good 
deal of work. 

I recommend therefore that our orchard 
trees be trimmed as low as workable, and 
that our farmers be encouraged to keep 
bees for the simple purpose of polleniza- 
tion. You omit, however, one point, which 
I think we must take into account. It is 
the effect of the tripeta fly in-reducing the 
stock of sound apples. The ravages of this 
fly have been very marked during 1898. It 
works all summer; and as yet we have no 
remedy, either against the fly or the larvae. 
The larva is exceedingly minute, and ut- 
terly destroys the cells of the apple, while 
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the skin remains fair. Sweet apples are 
its choice. And among the sour apples, it 
makes sad ravages in the Jonathan and 
Grimes’ Golden. American Agriculturist 
would do us no greater good than by en- 
couraging the study of this pest, and meth- 
ods of counteracting its mischief. Your 
cstimate of the apple crop is borne out by 
the observations which I have personally 
made, from Maine to Nebraska. It is the 
emallest crop on record, and the most im- 


perfect. 
I 


No Special Tax on Cider. 





Seeking further light on the sale ofcider, a 
subscriber asks: “Can I sell my cider in 
any stage of acidity, i e, from sweet to vin- 
egar, or including sweet, sour and hard 
cider? Must I have a license to sell my 
own manufacture of apples into cider in 
any stage of acidity?’ N. B. Scott, com- 
missioner of internal revenue, has made 
a special report on this matter, which is 
as follows: 

Please inform your subscriber that as the 
only liquors, for the sale of which special 
tax is required to be paid under the internal 
revenue laws of the U §, are _ distilled 
spirits, wines and malt liquors (or com- 
pounds thereof), special-tax is not required 
to be paid for the sale of cider, that is, the 
juice of apples, whether unfermented or fer- 
mented, and whether such cider is “hard 
cider,” strongly alcoholic, or not. If its al- 
coholic strength has been produced merely 
by fermentation of the juice of apples, and 
not by the addition to such juice of distill- 
ed spirits or wine or other alcoholic liquor 
contemplated by the internal revenue laws, 
no special tax stamp is required to be taken 
out under these laws for the sale of such 
cider 





Dahlia Growing Not Difficult. 
E. M. DUNHAM, 


oo 


These flowers are very showy and easy 
ef culture, provided they are given the 
correct treatment. A clayey loam made 
very rich seems to suit them best. They 
are “inordinate drinkers’’ and unless they 
are generously supplied with plenty of wa- 
ter, will not perfect their blooms. It is 
best to plant them where they can be pro- 
tected from strong winds. Stakes should 
be set when the tubers are planted, to 
which the plants can be tied as they grow. 
Tie with strips of cloth, rather loosely. 
Dahlias are usually planted in rows or 
clumps. If in rows, one tuber in a place, 
three feet apart, is the general rule. I 
confess to a partiality for clumps, several 
tubers together. After the first frosts the 
tubers should be taken up and stored in a 
frost proof cellar until spring. Just how 
trey shall be kept through the winter au- 
thorities differ. One says pack the tubers 
in dry sand, another says lift the tubers 
when the ground is quite moist, with all! 
the soil that will adhere to «hem, and set 
in shallow boxes in a frost proof cellar un- 
til spring, when the boxes may be brought 
to light, watered, and they will soon sprout. 
When ready for the garden they can be di- 
vided. 

I have always found that in a cellar 
where potatoes keep well dahlias usually 
do the same. I lift my dahlias, shake off 
the soil, and set them on the potato bins or 
barrels. In the spring I separate the tu- 
bers, place in moist sand and keep warm. 
When time to set out I make large hills 
as rich as for exhibition squashes, set a 
strong stake in the center, and plant around 
it from four to seven tubers, allowing but 


cne stalk to each tuber to grow. Give 
plenty of water, with some liquid fertil- 
izer after the buds begin to show. Dahlias 


that will bloom the first season can be as 
easily raised from seed as can asters. 
Plant the seed in February and March. 
Transplant once or twice before planting 
out in the border. Do not let the young 
plant ever want for water from the time 
ihe seed is planted until the tubers are 
lifted in autumn. From a package of seed 
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from 10 to 3 fine plants can be raised. 
Often no two plants will be alike from one 
paper of seed. Sometimes entirely new and 
valuable specimens are produced and near- 
ly always every plant is good if not new. 

The seed can be purchased for five to 
twenty cents per paper, so one can cheap- 
ly and easily get a large collection of fine 
dahlias, for each seedling plant will grow 
several tubers as well as bloom profusely. 
Dahlias may also. be propagated by cui- 
tings, but one needs to know where and 
how to take the cuttings. If taken just 
below a joint the cutting will form a plant 
that will bloom in fall and produce tubers 
that will bloom another season. But if not 
taken just below a joint, while they will 
grow and bloom and produce the usual 
number of tubers, the tubers in their turn 
will not grow, for being formed without an 
eye they contain no dormant buds, there- 
fore cannot grow. So unless one under- 
stands perfectly how and where to take 
dahlia cuttings, it is best to increase the 
stock by seedlings. 

I have found it hard work to convince 
people that they could so easily raise dah- 
lias from seed, but when once I can prevail 
upon a person to try, he invariably becomes 
enthusiastic on the subject and almost al- 
ways want to know why I did not tell him 
before, when quite likely I had been harp- 
ing on the subject for years. 








California Celery promises to prove a 
competitor for the favor of consumers in 
the central and eastern states. Under es- 
pecially favorable conditions an enormous 
crop is reported ready for market in south- 
ern Cal. Much of this will be used at 
home, but more or less of it will seek an 
outlet in the east, providing transportation 
charges are favorable. 





Dwarf Fruit Trees are very appropriate 
and desirable for kitchen gardens and for 
large lawns in the city or village where 
tree space is limited. Besides being orna- 
mental most of the growing season, they 
make a substantial addition to the table 
Gelicacies. Almost any nurseryman can 
supply dwarfs. 





Pacific Coast Apples—I have just re- 
turned from Wash and Ore and can say 
that the western apple industry will sur- 
prise the world in the course of a few 
years. Their Newtown Pippins, Gano, Jon- 
athan, Spitzenburg, Northern Spy and 
Winesaps are beauties.—{John C. Burns, 
La Crosse, Wis. 











The Best 


Medicine 


Money Can Buy 


Is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Every ingredient entering 
into its composition is selected with special ref- 
erence to its being the best of its kind. These 
ingredients, consisting of Nature’s best known 
remedies, have never beenffused tofso great an 
extent in any other preparation. In the enor- 
mous sales of Hood’s Sarsaparilla the people 
have written in indelible lines their appreciation 
of this medicine, and its wonderful cures prove 
the great power of Hood’s Sarsaparilla over all 
diseases caused or promoted by impure blood. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. $1; six fer $5. 


Hood’s Pills 





are the only pills to take 
with Hood@’s Sarsaparilla. 





from our soft shell Pecans 8 years old. 


ECAN $500 an acre has been realized 
AY S:= anywhere the oak does, and in any 
ROFIT Wsoil. 200,000 one-year-old settings of 


finest, largest, early bearing soft shell for sale at low 
prices, guaranteed to live, free delivery. 

For catalogue and prices address 
NE PLUS ULTRA NURSERIES PECAN. N.C. 
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Treatment and Cure of Garget. 
A. A. SOUTHWICK, 





Whatever treatment is used everything 
should be done to prevent an extension of 
the disease to the stage where a watery se- 
eretion comes from the quarter instead of 
milk. This symptom is most unfortunate, as 
it is almost sure evidence that the gland 
has lost its milk-secreting power, at least 
for the present, and perhaps for all time. 
Dissolve a tablespoonful, all that can be 
heaped on, of saltpeter (nitrate of potash) 
in as small a quantity of hot water as pos- 
sible,—from a half pint to a pint is about 
right—and when all dissolved, cool so it will 
not burn. Give it to the cow slow!y and 
earefully so there will not be a drop wast- 
ed. Immediately apply extract of witch 
hazel to the quarter by taking a few drops 
in the palm of the hand often and rub for 
at least five minutes. Follow with tincture 
of arnica, rubbing for five minutes as be- 
fore. Follow this without delay with cam- 
phorated oil, rubbing well as before. Rub 
the quarter after this at intervals of two 
hours with the oil for the succeeding 12 
hours, and each time strip out the milk, 
Take away all grain and stimulating feed 
tor at least a week, when the owner's 
judgment must dictate future treatment. 

Twelve hours after the saltveter has been 
taken, give a half pound of epsom salts dis- 
solved in about a pint of quite warm water. 
Be sure the cow takes every drop. Give the 
cow a plentiful supply of water. Hand rub- 
bing carefully and faithfully is one of .the 
best agencies for reducing inflammation and 
swelling of this kind. After a lapse of a 
few days it will be found that the affected 
quarter will produce as good clear milk as 
ever, and the udder as a whole will appear 
in its normal condition. This treat- 
ment has resulted in saving every case in 
a herd of from 50 to 70 cows, for the last six 
years. 


= ———E—E—_ 
Careful Selection in Raising Horses. 
J. C. CURRYER, MINNESOTA. 





It requires six years from the time of 
breeding until we have the animal of mar- 
ketable age generally sought for. The best 
time to go into the business of horse breed- 
ing is when breeding stock is cheap—lit- 
tle or no demand in the markets—when 
selections of the desired types and blood 
can be carefully made with the adaptation 
of both sires and dams to be coupled to- 
gether for the most uniform results, with 
the view of improving all the good qualities 
of our horses and eradicating their defects, 
at a reasonable outlay of money. 

To maintain any of the specific types of 
horses, we must confine ourselves in the se- 
lection of breeding animals to the desired 
type, let it be draft, coach, carriage or 
road horses, and never try to improve 
either type by crossing one type with an- 
other. By so doing we are in great danger 
of losing the good qualities of both and 
all subsequent breeding will be more or 
less guess work. 

While we may confine all our horse breed- 
ing to a specific type. we cannot expect to 
overcome the imperfections of many of the 
individuals of the type, without very care- 
ful selection of the brood mares and stal- 
lions that should be mated together for the 
improvement of that type, and herein lies 
the great secret of the improvement of all 
the types of our best horses. Thousands 
upon thousands of farmers in the last de- 
cede have had some experience in cross 
breeding, or rather “haphazard”  breed- 
ing from which the country became flocded 
with a great mass of horseflesh that they 
themselves did not want and there proved 
to be no sale for at living prices, which 
should be a lesson for us in all future ef- 
forts in horse breeding. 





Angoras and Hog Chclera—A group of 
breeders at the Omaha show, informally 


discussing the live stock interests, brought 
up the subject of Angora goats in their re- 
All admitted that they 


lation to the farm. 














FARM ANIMALS 


are excellent for clearing land, keeping 
down brush, ete. A novel theory advanced 
was to the effect that where Angora goats 
and swine run together in pasture, the hogs 
remain free from cholera; this being ob- 
served as a’fact for a long series of years, 
while hogs on adjoining farms were afflict- 
ed with this dread disease. The bit of ex- 
perience was recognized as possibly acci- 
dental, although something worth further 
thought and observation. S. S. Hover, a 
prominent breeder of Howard Co, Neb, had 
some fine specimens of Angora goats on ex- 
hibition and said that this season he took 
off the fleeces, which weighed 4 to 7 Ibs, 
commanding excellent prices in eastern 
markets. 


Shepherds’ Contest at Omaha—The four 
special $10 prizes for shepherds were of- 
fered under the following conditions: Each 
shepherd contending for a prize to bring 
into the arena five home bred sheep of his 
own fitting, the test of merit being the con- 
dition of the sheep shown and the manner 
in which they were presented for inspec- 








POULTRY PRACTICE. 


Have Plenty of Good Nests. 


JOEL SHOEMAKER, 





Nests are arranged all around the coop, 
except under the roost, in boxes filled with 
hay or straw. One row is on the ground, 
protected by a 6 in plank, and is the place 
where the Leghorns will generally choose 
to lay. Another row is two feet above and 


consists of long boxes nailed to the wall 
and filled with nesting material. 

Fresh, clean hay is best for nests and 
should be changed at least once a month 
during the winter and when a brood of 


chicks is hatched in the summer. A half 
dozen or more hens will frequently use one 
nest, but it is advisable to have plenty of 
room to prevent stolen nests, broken or 
dirty eggs and quarrels among the layers, 
The hay should be thrown in the boxes 
loosely so that the hens can get under- 
neath and make their nests. They prefer 
a dark nest, but must have a light, well- 

















THE CELEBRATED DEVON HEIFER, FASHION 5TH 


The photograph of this heifer was taken when she was 2 2-3 years old and weighed 


1512 Ibs. 


Her excellence was demonstrated by her taking first 


prize at the Birming- 


ham (England) fat stock show and at ths Smithfield show, where she was awarded 
first prize for best heifer under three years and a sliver cup for the best animal 


of the breed on exhibition. This 
States. 


cattle, because of their activity. 


tion. Thomas Bradburn of England and 
John L. Thompson of indiana were the 
judges. The four winning shepherds were 


placed as follows: ist, Arthur Danks of 
Allamuchy, N J; 2d, Dan Taylor of Aller- 
ton, Ia; 3d, Herbert Radwell of Stonington, 
Ia; 4th, Willie McKerrow of Sussex, Wis. 
This is the first occasion in the history of 
American fairs in which the professional 
shepherds have received public recognition. 





Medicine Measures—A teaspoon contains 
1 thuid dram; a dessertspoon 2; a table- 
spoon % a fluid ounce; a wineglass 2 to 
2% fluid ounces; teacups 5 to 7 fluid ounces; 
common tumblers from 8 to 10 fluid ounces. 
In apothecaries’ weight 20 grains make 1 
scruple, 3 scruples 1 dram, 8 drams 1 ounee; 
(pound not used except at wholesale, when 
16 ounces, avoirdupois, is the standard). In 
fluid measure 60 minims make 1 dram, 8 
drams 1 ounce, 16 ounces 1 pint, 2 pints 1 
quart, 4 quarts 1 gallon. An average sized 
grain of wheat weighs one-half grain, apo- 
thecaries’ measure. These equivalents if 
preserved for reference will be found use- 
ful in the preparation of medicine for ani- 
mals. 





The Monthly Average price of all milk 
sold at New York last year was 2.36e pzr 32 





The individuals are hardy, mature fairly early, 


breed is steadily gaining in favor in the United 


and make excellent work 


aired house. The nest egg may be of por 
celain or gourds. 


The Cochin for the Table. 





The cut gives an outline, from a photo 
graphic reproduction, of a prize-winnin, 
Buff Cochin pullet at the great New Yori 
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A MEATY PRIZE-WINNING COCHIN. 
show. This outline is given here to call 
attention to the excellent meat qualities of 
the Cochins. It would be hard to find a 
fowl, whatever its breed, that will excel in 








appearance the dressed carcass of a well 
developed Cochin. The skin is as yellow as 
gold, while the body is wonderfully plump 
and compact. Leaving out of account the 
abundant feathering of a Cochin of this 
type one can yet see that the bird in the 
illustration would show little offal,—short 
in neck and legs and round all over, the 
dressed product is wonderfully attractive. 
sissies 

The Best Fence for inclosing the yards 
is made of wire. This is cheap, durable 
and neat in appearance. For the heavy 
Asiatic breeds, one 3-ft width of woven 
wire fencing should be sufficient. For the 
smaller and more active breeds, two are 
more generally used, though it may be- 
come necessary to stretch a strand or two 
of light wire above the woven wire. These 
should be about six inches apart and well 
supported. Extra long posts are required 
for this kind of fence, and they should be 
well set. On account of the pugnacity of 
roosters, cats, dogs, etc, place two or three 
boards at the bottom of the fence, which 
will also add to the stability of the whole 
structure. 


The Most Profitable Part of the poultry 
business in New England is the production 
of eggs. The western states can supply our 
markets with poultry much cheaper than 
we can afford to produce it, but they can- 
not compete with us for fresh eggs—[R. G. 
Buffinton, Massachusetts. 


Virtues of Kerosene—A little kerosene 
and lard will kill lice and remove scales 
from the legs of fowls. It is even recom- 
mended for roup in its early stages, a tea- 
spoonful to a quart of water being about 
the right proportion. Soak some corn in 
kerosene over night and give as a remedy 
for this complaint. 


Sick Hens—E. F. C.’s hens lose use of 
legs, seem weak and necks are limber. 
Water that has been exposed to the run or 
moldy and sour food would affect them in 
this manner. The best plan is to change 
the location for a few weeks. 


SEASONABLE SUBJECTS 


Threshing Field Peas. 


HALLOCK SHEARER, ILLINOIS. 





Field peas were successfully threshed 
here this fall in a small grain thresher. 
The threshermen change the pulleys so the 
cylinder will run slowly and the rest of 
the separator run fast to carry off the 
straw and hulls. With this arrangement 
the peas are not cracked and the crop can 
be run through the same as any grain 
crop. 

The yield of cleaned peas has been 
10 to 15 bu per acre. The straw is invari- 
ably blown into the barn and makes ex- 
cellent stock feed. When not injured by 
rain it is equal to the best clover hay, with 
as large a yield and grown in one season. 


And further, on land that will not grow. 


clover a fair crop of peas can be secured 
and the soil improved. As is well known, 
any leguminous plant has a beneficial ef- 
fect on the soil, and when rightly used the 
cowpea will prove a boon to farmers with 
run-down soil. 
I 

Uses of the Soil—In the first place it is 
an immense workshop in which chemical 
and biological changes are constantly going 
on. The minute soil particles or rock frag- 
ments are continually being dissolved and 
made ready for hungry plant roots. The 
soil is the home of a vast army of living 
creatures. We never see them. They are 
too small. They are the lowest form of 
life—simple, one-celled plants, in the shape 
of spheres vor ovals, or short rods. How 
small are these creatures of the earth? 
In transverse diameter one twenty-five 
thousandth of an inch is a common meas- 
urement. Increase the hight of 4he or- 
dinary man one thousand times and his 
head would be over a mile above the earth. 
yet one of these little creatures under the 
same magnification, would have plenty of 
room to dance up and down in the film of 
water between two plates of glass pressed 
firmly together. From 100 to 250 of them 
placed side by side would make the thick- 
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ness of an ordinary sheet of paper. These 
little fellows are continually at work caus- 
ing decay of vegetable matter in the soil, 
and thus making plant food. They are 
among the farmer’s best friends. Second, 
the soil is a great storehouse of water. If 
we always had plenty of moisture in our 
soils we would have good crops. The soil 
acts as a large sponge to absorb water and 
hold it for the use of crops. Third, the soil 
is a home for plants. It affords a place in 
which they may live and grow.—[W. D. 
Gibbs, Ohio. 





Cutting or Shredding Fodders—As a 
general rule, it is not considered pro- 
fitable to cut first-class hay for mature an- 
imals. It is very coarse, chaffiing may be 
beneficial. In one instance the Indiana 
station found that steers made better gains 
on cut than on uncut clover hay. 
For young’ stock especially, cutting 
is desirable, as they eat it more free- 
ly. Prof Henry of the Wisconsin 
station thinks there should be a good feed 
cutter on every dairy farm and that all corn 
stalks should be put through the machine. 
Long corn stalks are a nuisance in the feed- 
ing manger and are worthless for bedding. 
Many farmers find difficulty in feeding cut 
corn fodder, as the cows even refuse to eat 
it. This is often due to over-feeding or en- 
deavoring to have the cows live on a limited 
variety. Keep the mangers clean and feed 
the cut fodder with care, and usually very 
little will be left, with the exception of the 
very coarsest portions. 





Destroying Weevils in Corn—F. F. F.: Bi- 
sulphide of carbon is an infallible remedy 
for weevil in grains of all kinds if applied 
to the grain in a perfectly air-tight bin. 
Its application does not injure the grain 
for seed nor food purposes, as it is very 
volatile and passes off soon after be- 
ing exposed to the air. Hawever, the sub- 
stance is very inflammable, and it is, there- 
fore, necessary to avoid bringing any light 
near it. 
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You cannot afford to let your stock suffer during the cold winter months. Perhaps you : 
cannot afford to shingle and clapboard, your barns and outbuildings, although you know they need 
it. But you cam afford to cover and sheath them with NEPONSET. 


price of shingles, and will wear for years and years. 


It costs only one-third the 
NEPONSET is absolutely waterproof, frost- 


proof, air-tight, and vermin proof. You really cannot afford to be without it. You can protect 
your hen-houses, green-houses, hot-beds, and stables with NEPONSET for very little money, and 


in doing so you make money. 


F,. W. BIRD & SON, 
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Write us about it anyway. 


A postal card will do. 


EAST WALPOLE, [IASS., Sole Manufacturers. 
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HOUDANS ONLY 


The oldest continuous breeder of thvuroughbred Hou- 
dans in this country. Have bred more Houdans, fur- 
nished more prize winning virds and won more first 
and specials than all others combined. Choice Cockerels 
fer Sale for $3.00 to $5.00 each, Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Stamp for circular. DANIET. PINCKNEY, 

South Onondaga. N. Y. 





HE. WA your grain ST E 


more than pay your taxes. All 
ground grain is sure to be di- 
Le Sested when eaten by animals. 
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—=s S$Depot St. New Lexington, 0. 








For grinding 
Feed, Corn 
Meal, Buck- 
wheat, Rye, 
&c. The very 
best manufac- 


tured. Send for description and prices. 


RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS, 
180 North F St. Richmond, Ind, 
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This edition is designed for and adapted to the specia) 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Peunsy!- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates, 

COPYRIGHT, 1898. 
TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollars year; Fifty Cents 
for six montas. Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. Specimen copy free. 

Renewala — The date opposite your name on your 

aper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
spaid. YTuus Jan. 99, shows that payment has been re- 
ealved up to January i, 1899; Feb. "99. to February 1, 1899, 
and so on. Some time is required after money is received 
before the date, which answers for a receipt, can be 
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Discontinuances—Resp onsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
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paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription bas expired, you 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the pubdiishers of this paper 
to admitinto their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
scribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
will esteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 19, 1898. 











Thanksgiving next week! This festival is 
becoming as much celebrated at the west as 
it ever was at the east. It is peculiarly a 
farmers’ festival, when family or friends 
gather about the table to enjoy the fruits 
of the season's labor, and to render thanks 
to Him who long ago proclaimed: ‘“Seed- 
time and harvest shall not fail.’’ The social 
side of Thanksgiving is made more of than 
in the old days, and this without encroach- 
ing upon the giving of thanks to Him who 
doeth all things well. American Agricultur- 
ist’s Thanksgiving feast is ready for all 
our friends, and our hope is that they may 
fitly enjoy both the letter and the spirit of 
our contribution toward this American fes- 
tival. How feeble words are to convey the 
cheerful spirit—good-will, hearty wishes, 
thankfulness! How much more we all feel 
than we can express. Often what is not 
said, for want of words, is most felt. 





a 

It will take $2,500,000 worth of beets to 
supply Claus Spreckels’s two sugar mills 
next year at Salinas and Watsonville, 
California. Américan Agriculturist  re- 
joices that the farmers in that section are 
to receive such an enormous sum yearly 


for this new crop. We are still firmer 
than ever in the belief that it is far wiser 
to pay American farmers to grow sugar 


beets than to impcrt from the tropics or 
from Europe the sugar consumed in this 
country. The facts to be presented 
in our next or an early issue about the 
largest beet sugar enterprise in the world, 
now approaching completion in California, 
are not only of intense interest, but more 
than justify all that American Agricultur- 
ist has claimed during its terrific battle 


to establish this new agricultural industry 
in the United States. 


Further remarkable 


EDITORIAL 


information along this: line is now being 
prepared for early publication, and we 
also mean to Keep up the fight against the 


sugar trust and other enemies of our 
farmers until congress definitely decides 
to maintain the present national policy 


which, if undisturbed, means the payment 
to American farmers for this new crop of 
bundreds of millions of dollars during the 
rext few years. 





New National Enterprises. 


respects to our little neighbor, the 
of republics, the United States of 
Central America. Without special noise the 
opening of November brought into being 
federal union of the independent states of 
Nicaragua, Salvador and Honduras, having 
a population of upward of 2,000,000 and an 
area of 115,000 square miles, or as large as 
all of New England and New York. Pro- 
vision is made for subsequent admission of 
the adjoining republics of Guatemala and 
Costa Rica, if they desire to enter the new 


Our 
newest 


union. The constitution, patterned largely 
after that of the United States, provides 


that the president is to be elected by di- 
rect vote of the people, and is to serve but 
four years. Nor can he stand for immediate 
re-election. This affords a hint of the trend 
of public opinion everywhere, and is directly 
in line with what, if adopted in our own 
country, would enable our chief executive io 
conduct the office bearing in a much more 
independent manner than is too often the 
case now, ta.ing one administration with 
another. 

Of far greater importance than the mere 
fact of this new political union is the bear- 
ing it will have on the construction and 
control ef the ship canal, which must even- 
tually connect the two oceans. The build- 
ing of this inter-oceanic canal cannot be 
much longer delayed, and the subject is 
bound to prove one of absorbing interest 
and of great importance, with national leg- 
islation the coming winter not improbable. 
The project of the Nicaraguan canal will 
be wholly or in part under the direction 
of the new republic, and it behooves our 
own government to henceforth give the 
matter the attention it well deserves. In 
fact the administration is already alive to 
new conditions, and has within the past few 
days lodged remonstrances with the govern- 
ment of Nicaragua against granting im- 
portant canal concessions to a syndicate of 
American capitalists. Whether located there 
ovr further south at Panama,the public mind 
is each day more convinced that our gov- 
ernment must operate a strong hand in the 
control of this waterway, so important to 
commerce and also to the conduct of fu- 
ture foreign wars, should such ever become 
a fact. It is to be hoped the $300,000 some 
time ago supplied by congress to an in- 
vestigating commission has been wisely 
spent, and that we may speedily know the 
true conditions in the work of the Nicar- 
agua canal, enabling our national law mak- 
ers to act intelligently in the whole mat- 
ter. 

A - 

The railroads want what armounts to ab- 
solute control of government. Since the 
United States supreme court recently decid- 
ed that joint traffic associations violated the 


Sherman anti-pooling law, the railroads 
have united in an attempt to induce the 


coming session of congress to legalize the 
pooling of transportation rates. The effect 
of such a law would be to give the rail- 
roads the legal right to control the trans- 
portation interests of the whole people, both 
passengers and freight. The people are wak- 
ing up to the fact that the post office can 


afford a remedy for many of the abuses in. 


transportation. <A parcels post could do 
for 10c what the express companies charge 
25c for. More frequent mails and better 
postal facilities in country districts, with 
greater conveniences for sending money 
through the mails, etc, are greatly needed. 
We rejoice that the American postal league 
is being organized by those interested in 
promoting this great reform, and suggest 








the propriety of membership therein on the 
part of farmers and others who are so vital- 
ly concerned in this new and larger useful- 
ness for the postal service. Full particu- 
lars can be obtained by applying to Ameri- 
can Postal League, Box 2361, Boston, Mass. 
or James L. Cowles, Farmington, Ct. We 
fully agree with the idea that the post of- 
fice is a pabiie service and that it should 
be develcped to its utmost capacity when- 
ever communication or transportation is 
required by the people. It is already prac- 
tically self-supporting, but we are frank to 
say that if a few of the millions so freely 
voted for naval or military purposes wer 
used to enlarge and jmprove the postal ser- 
vice, the money would do far more good. 





The national grange will receive a rous- 
ing reception on the granite hills of New 
Hampshire this week. The session of 1898 
bids fair to be the most enthusiastic of 
any ever held, with delegates present from 
every state grange in the west and south, 
A season of delightful social func- 
tions will be interspersed between the busi- 
ness sessions so that every Patron 
who attends will be sure of a _ good 
time. And at this most beautiful autumn 
season, the husbandman can well afford 
to forget his garnered crops and with wifé 
and children assemble in the great grange 
family for mutual counsel and advice. As 
the work of organized agriculture is bear- 
ing fruit, may the prevailing counsel as- 
sume that progressive conservatism which 
breeds no ill feelings but unites in a fra- 
ternal endeavor for a continued and far- 
reaching effort for the upbuilding of Amer- 
ican farms and farm homes. What might 
not the grange do for the farmer if it only 
would! It is a splendid institution in some 
states, but as we have before remarked, the 
national grange has not fully improved its 
opportunities of late years. 

een 

The success of co-operation is due main- 
ly to good management. This is shown by the 
splendid condition of the Johnson county co- 
operative association, through which for 
years many Kansas farmers have traded at 
a net profit of 7 to 10 per cent. In the east 
the Arlington co-operative association con- 
tinues with greater success than ever. Own- 
ed by the mili operatives of Lawrence, 
Mass, it is doing a business of $400,000 a 
year, pays 5 per cent on capital and 7 per 
cent dividend on purchases, and in 14 years 
has saved over $250,000 on its members’ pur- 
chases amounting to $3,000,000. That's the 
way to do it. The whole story, with direc- 
tions for running all kinds of co-operative 
enterprises, is told in Myrick’s book, How 
to Co-operate, $1, postpaid from this office. 


LL 


The league of American wheelmen has is- 
sued an official declaration in favor of state 
aid for building good roads. It justly points 
out that taxable property is concentrating 
in towns and cities, where distances are 
short, leaving long stretches of roads in the 
country districts which the farmers’ prop- 
erty cannot afford to improve. Good roads 
benefit the whole state and the whole state 
should pay for good roads. This subject 
should be brought to the front in every leg- 
islature in session this winter...Farmers ey- 
erywhere are a unit for good roads under a 
proper system of dividing the expense. 





Nuts as Food are quite largely used in 


some of the foreign countries, notably 
southern Europe. There are extensive 
plantations of chestnut trees along the 


northern coast of the Mediterranean sea, 
and the nuts are extensively eaten by the 
human beings and animals. The nuts are 
served not only boiled but roasted, steamed, 
and as a..ssing for poultry and meats. 
Chestnuts aro made into bread by the peas- 
antry after being first blanched, dried and 
ground; from this flour a sweet heavy dry 
cake is made, resembling the oat cake sa 
popular among Scotch peasants. 





Dairy Problems Discussed. 





At the recent Iowa state dairy convention 
so many topics of direct interest to the mid- 
dle and eastern states were discussed that 
prief extracts from some of the best ad- 
dresses are given herewith: 

Under the head of Creamery manage- 
ment, Mr Anderson of Oelwein recommend- 
ed the co-operative method, the borrowing 
of every dollar used to build the creamery 
and equip it, and raising the money to pay 
the debt by levying a small sum on every 
hundred pounds of milk brought to the 
creamery. Issuing stock and assessing it 
to build and pay losses is bad policy. Have 
a written pledge from patrons to furnish 
the milk from a stipulated number of cows 


until all debts are paid and let the cream- , 


ery belong to the patrons who sign this 
agreement, but manufacture on just as 
good terms for those who do not become 
members, the only difference being that 
in case of sale of the plant the money be 
divided among the members. Although this 
seems to be a very loose way to start a 
creamery, some of the especially successful 
creameries of Iowa were built and are 
operated in this way. 

E. W. Geyer read a paper on the duties 
of the buttermaker, in which he said that 
the acid test for cream is indispensabie. One 
should take six or eight samples during the 
day to see how the acidity progresses and 
make the temperature of the cream vat 
conform to the situation, cooling it if the 
cream is ripening so fast that it will be too 
sour by churning time, and warming it if 
it progresses too slowly. He held that a 
certain stage of acidity is necessary to se- 
cure exhaustive churning, and gave an ex- 
ample to show that a buttermaker may 
throw away $360 a month by imperfect 
ripening of the cream. 

Gilbert W. Louthan of Linn Grove read 
a paper on tempering milk for separating, 
which created additional interest from the 
fact that he is a student of the Iowa dairy 
school, and is testing in his creamery the 
lessons learned at the dairy school. Briefly 
stated, his six rules are: Warm to required 
temperature before machines are at full 
epeed; maintain this temperature through- 
out; give flavor first consideration and so 
avoid use of live steam; take temperature 
of cream as it leaves the separator instead 
of taking it of the milk entering it; use the 
thermometer every 30 minutes; temper the 
skim milk so it will be valuable for the 
farmer. 





Winter Butter Making on the Farm, 


GEORGE E. NEWELL. 





Dairymen who expect to make butter this 
winter and produce it at a profit, should 
be prepared to conform to certain condi- 
tions. First, cold weather unless success- 
fully combated is antagonistic to the pro- 
duction of milk. Milk must be had both 
of good quality and liberal in quantity, to 
insure raw material for butter manufac- 
ture. 

It is imperative then that the cows be 
surrounded by warmth, to husband the an- 
imal heat within, and be fed well balanced 
rations conducive to the highest produc- 
tion of milk. To give one without the oth- 
er would be to cause the cows to shrink 
in yield. A milch cow in winter needs the 
highest grade of care—thorough, _ syste- 
matic care, given by an experienced and 
conscientious hand. Regularity in feeding 
and milking must be enforced and the sta- 
ble kept sweet and well ventilated. Care 
of a winter dairy should not be termed 
“chores,” and left to boy help, as is too 
often done. It is next to impossible tc 
wring profits out of the cows by any such 
plan. 

Every precaution should be taken to pre- 
serve the natural flavor of milk. Even the 
slightest bit of stable tang will ruin’ the 
quality of the butter. The immaculate fla- 
vor of winter-made butter will commend it 





THE DAIRY 


more than any other feature, and win it 
friends everywhere. To insure this qual- 
ity cleanly methods must be employed in 
milking. Clean, sweet bedding must be 
used under the cows, and directly after the 
milk has been drawn it should be removed 
from the stable. Outside of the stable and 
in a sweet, pure atmosphere, preferably 
the dairy room, the milk should be strained 
and aerated. It is then ready for any meth- 
od of creaming that is to be employed. 
If a hand separator is to be used of course 
that part is soon settled, but if you rely on 
deep or shallow setting, set the milk at 
once after aeration. I spoke of a “dairy 
room,” attached or adjacent to every 
farm house where butter is made winter 
or summer, there should exist an especial 
room for this purpose and for the housing 
and creaming of milk. : 
This plan of ‘setting’ milk in a pantry 
r “buttery” off from the kitchen, will re- 
sult now as it has always resulted, in sec- 
ond or third class quality butter. To ob- 
tain a first-class article, which is the only 
kind of butter that will yield a profit to 
the home dairy manufacturer, it must be 
made in a room removed from all cooking 
odors. Get the cream all out of the milk 
within 24 hours at least. If you keep it 
setting 36 or 48 hours, as is sometimes 
done, the milk, cream and resulting butter 
will have a bitter taste that is ruinous to 
good flavor. I have found an even tem- 
perature of 50 to 55 degrees to be a good one 
to facilitate the raising of cream. Do not 
heat the milk by setting the crocks on 
the stove to start the cream to rise. It 
will simply melt the butter globules and 
result in an inferior manufactured article. 
After the cream has been taken from 
the milk in a sweet state, it is then ready 
to be matured or ripened. Perhaps 12 hours 
at a temperature of 60 to 65 degrees will 
be sufficient to do this, but not in any 
apartment where kitchen or other foreign 
odors are accessible. Cream moderately 
acrid ought to act all right in the churn 
at a temperature of 65 degrees and “come” 
readily into butter. If it does not, the 
cream from a fresh cow, if obtained and 
added to the rest, will quickly remedy the 
difficulty. Make winter butter only on the 
modern improved plan, i e, washing the 
buttermilk from it when it is 
grahulated, using a pure soluble grade 
of salt, and placing it on sale in neat at- 
tractive packages. You will find that by 
pursuing this plan and offering for sale 
butter with a perfectly sweet natural fla- 
vor, it will win more ready customers than 
the average creamery article, and pay you 
a handsome profit. 
ee 

Barley Meal is a very desirable dairy 
food in every respect. 















































\ ON THE BIAS. 


That's the secret of the SJ/A Bias Girth Horse 
Blankets. The girth is on the bias—-that}means 
crossed. It works automatically. The blanket 
can‘y slip. If you pull one side, the other side 
keeps the blanket from sliding, and yet it doesn't 
bind the horse, He couldn't displace it if he 
rolled in it. 


@) Bias Girth 


Horse Blankets are made in all styles—to fit any 
horse—to suit any purse. Ask your dealer for 

5A Bias Girth Blankets, and look for the eal 
mark. A book on the subject sent free. 


WH. AYRES & SONS, Philadelphias 
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““ALPHA-DE LAVAL” 
CREAM SEPARATORS. 


De Laval Alpha “Baby” 
Cream Separators were 
first and have ever been 
kept best and cheapest. 
They are guaranteed su- 
perior to allimitations and 
infringements. Endorsed 
by all authorities. More 
than 150,000 in use. Sales 
ten to one of all others 
combined, All styles and 
sizes—$50.- to $225.- Save 
$5.- to $10.- per cow per 
year over any setting 
system, and $3.- to $5.- 
per cow per year over any 
imitating separator. 

New and improved ma- 
chines for 1898. Send for 
new Catalogue containing 
a fund of up-to-date dairy 
information, 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Ranoo.pH & Canat Sts., 74 ConTLanoT STREET, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 















FODDER CUTTER with Corn Stalk Crusher 


ad; Sw 





level or regular tre: 
3 Powers, Grain Separators, h 
Beh and power Corn Shellers, . 
Grinding 
Mills, steel 


ehines, 3 to 25 h. Pp. engines, moun stationary. Get ow 


price and catalog. $, $. MESSINGER & § SON, TATAMY. PA. 


HOOK ON—CUT OFF 
> 








The easiest-working, closest- 
cutting, simplest, strongest 
handiest dehorne: 


inthe latest 
_ IMPROVED 
DEHORNER 


Never qruches the horn ase pulls it apart Made 
on an entirely new principle. Detele @ free. 
WEBSTER & Dit theo Nox 58 elon 
Western trade suppiied from cues salted, 
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Gt§O S. COMSTOCK, MecHaNniCSBURG, PA 











FIRE-WEATHER-LIGHTNING PROOF 


Black, painted or galvanized metal ROOFING and sid- 
ing (brick, rocked or corrugated), 
METAL CEILINGS AND SIDE WALLS. 
Write for Catalogue. 


PENN METAL CEILING AND ROOFING CO., Ltd., Philadelphia, 





Cattle Swine 
Sheep Horses 





autre, ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK,NY  CHICAGO,ILL, 












Every Economical Farmer 


Interested in having his buildings well protected against Fire, 
Wind, Rain, Snow and Storm should write for our pamphlet of 
valuable information, mailed free. It tells all about Steel Roof- 
ing, Weatherboarding, Siding, Ceil 
Kron eave-troughs 
ted for farm uses. oor to put on Barns, 
Stores and Dwellings, and lasts a life-time. Addres« 


PORTER STEEL ROOFING CO., 
Covered with Steel Roofing and Weatherboardine. Established 1860: 47 East Front Street, Cincinnati, Ohie. 





ing, Galvanized 
water conductor pipes, etc., specially adap- 
Cribs, Elevators, 
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More About Windmills. 





[From Page 507.) 
up stroke only, and to develop rotary mo- 
tyon the mill must work on the down stroke 
also, and therefore tends to lift the mill up 
off the posts, producing a jerking motion, 
which soon ruins the mill. 

Satisfactory results can be obtained by 
using a revolving upright shaft. I can cite 
numerous instances where parties have 
tried to develop rotary motion with a 
pumping windmill, but always the same 
result—failure. A neighbor of mine tried 
‘to saw wood with a 12 ft windmill and 
spent over $50 in his experiments, but he 
never got the mill to saw any wood, but 
did get some very costly experience. A 
geared windmill, when properly used, will 
give very satisfactory results. It is the 
cheapest power known, the only drawback 
being that it “only goes when the wind 
blows."’—[G. E. 





Forty Years of Petroleum. 





The total production in the U S since the 
inception of the industry in '59 is 831,000,000 
bbls crude oil. The °97 product, according 
to an official report, was 60,568,000 bbls 
compared with 60,960,000 bbls in '96, which 
was the largest ever recorded in a single 
year. In the Appalachian field, there were 
1752 fewer wells drilled in '97 than in ’96, 
and in the O and Ind field a decrease of 2466 
wells. 

The large production of mineral oils in 
other parts of the world, while it has not 
reduced U S exports, has probably re- 
duced the prices which our producers and 
exporters have been able to realize. The 
exports of oil in the fiscal year ‘98 were 
practically double those of ‘88, and three 
times those of ’78, according to the treasury 
bureau of statistics, but the money re- 
ceived for them was only about 25 per cent 
greater than that received in either ’78 or ’88. 
The average export value of refined oil was 
in '72, 24.9c per gal; in ‘78, 14.4c; in ’88, 7.9c; 
and in 98, 5.2c. Notwithstanding 
this steady fall production and exports 
continue to increase, the latter hav- 
ing increased 60 million gallons in the past 
year over that of the preceding year, and 
100 million gallons over that of any earlier 


year. The production in ‘97 was five times 
that of ‘76, and the exports last year 
nearly five times those of ’76. The fol- 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





Remember that Bowker’s Animal Meal is 
suid only in yellow bags and yellow pack- 
ages. The original; richest in protein. 





About Feed Grinders—The question most 
naturally arising in the minds of many is 
what kind of a feed grinder to buy. A grind- 
er which has given very good satisfaction in 
the past, and which is reasonable enough 
in price to come within the easy reach of 
all, is the Star sweep mill, manufactured 
by the Star Mfg Co of New Lexington, O. 
It is capable of a wide range of work, 
crushing and grinding ear corn, cob and 
all, and all smaller grains and seeds singly 
or when mixed. It grinds easily 10 to 35 
bushels per hour, according te whether the 
grist is fine or coarse. Write them for cat- 
alog, testimonials and prices before buying 
a mill. 





The Problem of successful artificial in- 
cubation has been completely and practical- 
ly solved through the inventive genius of 
Mr George H. Stahl of Quincy, Ill. The un- 
certainty of hatching chickens by artificial 
means has been removed and the expense 
and labor reduced almost to zero by the 
Excelsior incubator, which Mr Stahl in- 
vented and manufactures. The Excelsior 
incubator is so simple in its construction 
and operation, and so perfectly automatic 
in its regulation of the supply of heat, mois- 
ture and fresh air, that it practically runs 
itself. Mr Stahl will gladly send postpaid 


an illustrated book on incubation to agyone 
who writes for it and mentions this paper. 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


lowing table shows for a series of years the 
quantity and value of our 
EXPORTS OF MINERAL OILS OF ALL GRADES. 
{In round millions.] 


Year Gal Val Year Gal Val 
1876....... 3832 i ee 715 $45 
ee GS 3608...:... 804 42 
ee 424 Be Biee cc snk 908 41 
1883. .. 506 45 1895....... 884 46 
re 50 1896....... 890 62 
as: pada 578 ee 973 63 
1890. .. 664 51 1898.......1034 56 
1891 . 710 52 


The petroleum industry of Russia, long 
important, is confined to territory between 
the Black and Caspian seas. In the Baku 
region the product of crude petroleum in 
’97 was 55 million barrels against 51 in 96, 
5v in 95, and scant 30 millionsin ’90. The great 
bulk is obtained from pumping wells, these 
producing at a steady rate while the out- 
put of flowing wells is somewhat uncertain. 


rr 
New Outlet for Mill Feeds—Exports of 
these by-products to Germany have been 
unusually large for some time. It is re- 
ported that the manufacturers of beet su- 
gar mix bran with their by-product to 
make a satisfactory feed. Within the last 
fortnight some 10,000 tons bran and other 
mill feeds have been taken for export to 
Germany. 


Grading Grain—At its recent convention 
held at Chicago the grain dealers’ national 
association declared that the present meth- 
od of grading the year’s output of grain 
according to the highest standard of the 
crop is unsatisfactory. The question of a 
remedy was left to the executive commit- 
tee. 





Russian Grown Peppermint does some- 
thing toward supplying the market of that 
country, the plant being cultivated in a 
small way. After being harvested, if not 
delivered direct to the distiller, the mint is 
tied in small bunches and dried, as a rule 
under the cottage roofs of the peasants. 


Foreign Postal Savings Bank returns 


for ‘95, the latest figures available, make 
the average deposit in Canada $233.36 
against 147.56 in Australasia, 75.82 in the 


U K, 60.56 in France, 20.97 in Italy, 19.93 in 
Austria. The average to each depositor 
last year in the U S was 372.88. 





An Opinion on Onions—This county now 
has 100,000 bu onions on hand; we have 
two-thirds of our own crop. Farmers have 
tried to set the price this fall. As a result 
dealers have bought outside and shipped 
in half the amount shipped out. Most of 
the onion crop will be in the hands of farm- 
ers. It has never failed yet when farm- 
ers run the onion business, but the time 
comes when they tumble over each other 
tc find a buyer.--[W. L. Baker & Son, 
Lake Co, U. 





Milk Standards in New England are as 
follows, according to American Agricultur- 
ist Year Book and Almanac: 





Total, 
Solids, Fats, 
Per cent Per cent 
Maine, 12 3 
Mass (Apr to Aug, inclu) 12 3 
Mass (Sept to Mar, inclu) 13 3.7 
New Hampshire, 13 
Rhode Island, 12 2.5 
Vermont, May and June, 12 
Vt (July to Apr, inclu) 12.5 3.25 
In the Aroostook —Caribou, the ter- 
minus of the Bangor & Aroostook 
railroad, is situated in the  north- 
ern part of Aroostook Co, Me, 200 


miles from Bangor, and is one of the larg- 
est and busiest towns in the county. The 
country adjoining Caribou is of an undu- 
lating hilly formation and is one of the 
most fertile farming regions in the state. 
The land in general is free from rocks and 
so level as to render it easy of cultivation. 
Potatoes are the principal money crop and 
of a fair average yield this fall. Although 
not as heavy as in some seasons. the cron 

















is clean and of good quality, prices rang- 


ing at present at $1.10 to $1.25 per bbl. 
Considerable orcharding is being done 
in some _ sections of the county, the 


fruit being of an excellent quality and 
flavor, comparing most favorably with the 
fine apples grown in the Annapolis valley 
in Nova Scotia. About 2500 bbls have been 
shipped from the county this fall to Bos. 
ton, prices paid $1 to 1.25 per bblI.—{s, 
O. Whiffle, Maine. 


Sugar Beet Notes. 





According to official information the area 
under beet cultivation last season in Euro- 
pean Russia amounted to 1,084,000 acres, 
against 996,000 acres in '97 and 874,000 acres 
in ’96. 

The new beet sugar enterprise at Peoria, 
Ill, has finally taken form, incorporated un- 
der the name of the Illinois sugar refining 
company. Most of the capital is furnished 
by the wholesale grocers of Peoria, who ex« 
pect to handle the product of the factory. 
The capacity of the plant, according to 
press dispatches, will be 350 tons beets daily, 
but the works will be so built that this may 
be doubled. Work will be begun as soon as 
a site can be secured. 


THE STORY OF CONSUMPTION. 


Dr Hunter’s Lecture Continued From 
Last Week. 
LECTURE IV. 

My theory and the principles of my treat- 
ment are embodied in the following axioms: 

1st. Consumption is a local disease of the 
lungs and always begins first in the air tubes 
through which we breathe. It injures health 
and endangers life by destroying the freedom 
of breathing. Before true consumption can 
arise, or anyone get it, the lungs must be in- 
flamed by bronchitis and the epithelium 
abraded, forming a raw surface in the air 
tubes. The germs of the air which cause con- 
sumption can only attack a raw surface. 
They have no power to injure the lungs until 
the epithelium, which is the lungs’ natural 
safeguard, is destroyed by the bronchial in- 
flammation. From bronchitis to consumption 
is only a step, but it is one fraught with fear- 
ful consequences to the patient. It changes 
a simple inflammation into a deadly germ 
disease, which is always fatal if not properly 
treated. 

2d. Consumption can only be prevented by 
arresting and curing its invariable forerunner, 
bronchitis, before the bronchial inflammation 
has weakened and abraded the epithelium 
from the lining of the air tubes. 

3d. The only treatment that is curative in 
lung case is by medicated air inhalation. In- 
halation is the only way any remedy can 
reach the seat of lung disease. It is the only 
Way we can reach or heal any bronchial in- 
flammation, and the only possible way of de- 
stroying the germs in the tubes and cells of 








the lungs, on which every hope of the pa- 
tient’s cure depends. 
I first proclaimed the local nature of con- 


sumption and its curative treatment by inha- 


lation in a book published by Springer & 
Townsend. New York, Dec, 1852. With the 
enthusiasm of a young doctor sure of his 


facts, f then confidently expected all practic- 
ing physicians to hail my discovery as a great 
boon to the profession and lung sufferers to 
immediately receive the benefit. But, alas! 
nothing of the kind occurred. Instead of in- 
vestigating my theory and cases in the in- 
terests of medical science, they heaped abuse 
on me for daring to call consumption a local 
disease, said it could not be true without over- 
turning the very foundation on which every 
physician’s practice and reputation were 
based. The preservation of the fake doc- 
trines then held regarding consumption was 
of more importance to them than the truth of 
the new theory and the preservation of their 
practice (although wholly unsuccessful and 
valueless to their patients) of more urgent in- 
terest than any chance of curing the disease. 

From 1851 to 1882 the profession made no 
progress. The benefits of my treatment of 
lung cases were confined wholly to my own 
patients. 

(To be Continued.) 
ROBERT HUNTER, M D, 
Speciallst in Lung Cases, 

117 West Forty-fifth St, New York. 

Note—Readers of this paper who are inter- 
ested will receive Dr Hunter’s book free by 
addressing him as above. 
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The Tobacco Market. 

The Situation as to Imported Wrapper Leaf. 
The following table, compiled from gov- 

ernment statistics, shows the condition of 

the imported wrapper market on Sept 30, 

1898: 





In bond Jan 1, 1898.............+1,120,411 lbs 

Imported Jan 1 to Sept 30........4,232,442 
5,352,853 

Rte-exported Jan 1 to Sept 30.... 618,395 
4,734,458 

In bond, Sept 30, 1898..............3,721,290 


Withdrawn for consumption °* 
en a Ee Eee ee 
Reckoning 1,013,168 Ibs at 170 lbs p bale 
would give 5959 bales for 9 months. Nor- 
mal consumption 2100 bales p mo or for 9 
mos 18,900 bales; decrease 12,941 bales. 





PENNSYLVANIA—Stripping the new crop 
continues to be the order of the day. It is 
generally coming off the poles in fine condi- 
tion. Dealers are keeping a sharp watch 
out as to quality and noting any possible 
injury. Very little buying of old or new 
is reported. 

Ou10o—The condition of tobacco grown in 
the Miamisburg section is first class. The 
crop is congeded to be the largest ever rais- 
ed and of good quality. Some sales have 
been made, but buying has not become gen- 
eral, mostly Dutch and Ohio seed. Dutch 
has been contracted for at 10 to 13c, 
seed 6 to 8e. Have not heard of 
any Zimmer selling for more than 9c. The 
inmost that has been bought changed hands 
at &c. Several packers are riding and pick- 
ing up all the crops that can be bought at 
8c.—[A. Z. Kemp. 

FLoripA—In the East Coast railroad sec- 
tion, this corporation, through its tobacco 
agent, S. W. Rowley, distributed seed last 
spring and sent an expert along the line 
several times to visit and advise inexperi- 
enced planters. About 200 acres were plant- 
ed in experimental fields along the line, and 
of the resultant crops about 40,000 pounds 
have been collected at the company’s curing 
house at San Mateo, to be sweated and cur- 
ed for the owners. Some preferred to ‘‘be- 
tune” their own crops. The results have 
been so favorable that the company will 
push the culture next year, not being de- 
terred by fear of Cuban competition. Mr 
Alf McFarlin of Quincy, Fla, had a three 
acre crop, of which the Sumatra produced 
1220 pounds to the acre and sold at 25c. 
The Vuelta Abajo sold at 16c. John R. 
McRae of the same place sold his entire 
crop of 18,000 pounds, in three grades, at 
25, 11 and 8c a pound, netting him al- 
together $3010.—[S. Powers. 

KEeENTUCKY—About 1,000,000 pounds of to- 
bacco has been sold iln Christian Co, mostly 
to two large firms at from 4% to 5% cents. 
Several small firms are making some pur- 
chases, but it is not known how much. 
Stemmers are getting the bulk of this crop, 
which is a fine one for that purpose, but 
the prices paid by stemmers are generally 
low. Parties representing firms in some of 
the larger cities are prospecting for loose 
purchases. ‘ 

Heavy Tospacco has been marketed in 
comparatively small quantities during Nov; 
prices have dropped so iow because of no 
animated competition in buying that grow- 
ers are disposed to sell to country vackers 
rather than ship to the breaks. The entire 
offerings in Burley leaf for the week end- 
ing Nov 4 averaged only $7.65 per 100 pounds 
for the 620 hogsheads sold. The stock on 
hand in warehouses reported as being car- 
ried is only a little more than one-half that 
of one year ago—about enough to keep one 
large factory running one year. Manufac- 
turers are known to be heavily stocked and 
will not compete much for old leaf pending 
the curing of the new crop. Warehouses are 
likely to be cleared the freest in years by 
Feb 1. 

NEW ENGLAND AND WISCONSIN leaf is be- 
ing stripped and prepared for assorting. 
Rains in New England last week afforded 
opportunity for taking down good-sized 
piles. There appears to be no Inclination to 
buy tobacco and what sales are made are 
at low prices. 


Tobacco Notes. 


A state convention of tobacco growers is 
called to meet at Louisville, Ky, Nov 28, to 





TOBACCO—GRANGE 


devise means for preventing the combination 
of tobacco manufacturers from putting down 
the price of leaf tobacco, and advocating the 
plan to have three commissioners appointed 
to watch the sales and refuse to offer to- 
bacco whenever they thought the price fell 
below the cost of production. The call is 
headed by Dr S. E. Hampton, who described 
the contemplated plan of action quite fully 
in American Agriculturist, Nov 5. Every 
tobacco grower in Ky should attend this 
meeting. By united action in selling, the 
net profit on tobacco may easily be doubled. 


Patrons of Husbandry. 


NEW YORK. 
For Equitable Taxation. 

The Patrons of Chautauqua Co are be- 
coming aroused to the necessity of united 
action, if equitable taxation is to be se- 
cured, or even the present laws retained, 
for the home rule or local option bill, intro- 
duced in the last session of the state legis- 
lature, is being discussed in and out of 
granges by interested persons. 

Just and equitable taxation has been the 
subject discussed by Union grange at re- 
cent meetings, with the view of forming a 
line of action, in which other granges will 
be invited to assist in beginning to do effec- 
tive work. The executive committee and 
Hon W. C. Gifford, past state master, are 
preparing a draft of a bill, which if satis- 
factory will be submitted to other granges 
of the state for approval, thus securing un- 
ity of action in presenting a satisfactory 
measure to the state legislature. 

OHIO. 

Columbiana Co Pomona meets Novy 19 with 
Mt Nebo grange. In the morning the degree 
of Pomona will be conferred, officers elect- 
ed and installed. Each master and lecturer 
in the county is expected to attend and re- 
port the condition of the grange represent- 
ed. A conference will be held to consider the 
future work and good of the order. 

Crawford Co Pomona met with Broken. 
sword grange last Saturday. About 40 re- 
ceived the degree of Pomona. A large 
attendance of fourth degree members was 
present at the evening session. 

Auglaize Co Pomona meets with Union 
Center grange, Nov 19; grange work in 
morning, election of officers in the after- 
noon. Dinner on basket plan. 

Darke Co Pomona discussed How to 
fence an 80 acre farm to the best advantage, 
the best kind of fence. The best rotation of 
crops for a period of three or four years. 

Mahoning Co Pomona meets with Ells- 
worth grange, Nov 26; election of officers in 
morning, installation in the afternoon. 

NEW JERSEY. 

State Master J. T. Cox has the sympathy 
of a wide circle of friends. On Sunday, Oct 
25, while the family were sitting on the first 
floor reading, one of the family discovered 
the roof of the house on fire. An alarm was 
sounded, but the house was completely 
ruined. It was one of the finest residences 
in Readington, and built only a few years 
ago. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Erie Co has 14 live granges and a Po- 
mona grange, all of which are doing good 
work. The Patrons Mutual Fire Ins Co of 
Corry, doing its business in Erie Co, is in a 
most flourishing condition, effecting a great 
saving in premiums to Patrons. The Pa- 
trons relief ass’n, organized in 1876, has 
made a steady growth and carries insur- 
ance on the tives of some of the very best 
Patrons of the country. 

Grange Notes. 

Dec 4, the birthday of the order, shall be 
celebrated as the anniversary of the order, 
say the by-laws of the national grange. 
American Agriculturist would like reports 
as to how granges do this, the lecturer’s 
program, special services, etc. 

PET OES “td ade 

In the Dairy business, as that of all in- 
dustfies, there is always room for first- 
class products. 
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Year’s Double Numbers for two years, The elve-color Compan- 
ONE ion Calendar for 1899, an exquisite and dainty gift, and the 


AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST, ADVANCE, 


Including the Year Book and Almanac for 1899, 
Address American Agriculturist, 52 Lafayette Place, New gork. 














Gvery Thursday the year round the young 
and old in more than half a million homes 
welcome as an old and beloved friend .. .. . 


e 
Souths 
Ompanion 


Read with equal interest by each member of the 
household, for there is something in it for every- 
body, it is truly the ideal family weekly of 
America. Forthe . . 


Thanksaiving Number, 


November 24, 


Miss Mary E. WILKINS will contribute an 
article with a delightful Thanksgiving flavor, 


“A NEW ENGLAND GIRL 
SEVENTY YEARS AGO.” 


WILLIAM D. HOWELLS, HON. THOMAS B. 
REED, THE MARQUIS OF LORNE, MME. 
LILLIAN NORDICA and I. ZANGWILL will be 
prominent contributors to the 5 December issues. 


THE VOLUME Fer 1899 


will be the best THE COMPANION has ever pub- 
lished, more than two hundred of the most (dis- 
tinguished soldiers, sailors, statesmen, scholars 
and story-writers having been engaged to con- 
tribute toit. Every uew subscriber will receive a 


50-Cent Calendar FREE. 


This Calendar is 12 x 36 inches in size, folding 
in three panels, lithographedin the most delicate 
and harmonious colors. Itis the finest Calendar 
of the century, and suitable for the prettiest 
corner of the loveliest home. 











NEW SUBSCRIBERS who will cut out this »lip 
and send it with name and address and $1.75 will 
receive: 

F REE — Every weekly issue of The Companion 
from the time subscription is received till 
January 1, 1899. 

FREE — Thanksgiving, Christmas and New 
Year’s Double Numbers. 

FREE—The Companion Calendar for 1899. 
The most beautiful Christmas gift ever 
given to Companion readers. U 1% 

AND THE COMPANION 52 weeks, a full 

year, to January 1, 1900—a library in itself. 


Pea added adda ddd 
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Sample Copies and Prospectus FREE. 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston. 





EXTRAORDINARY OFFER! j 


YOUTH’S COMPANION FOR 


PAPERS To January |, 1900, including the Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Oniy $2.50 
IN 
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NEW YORK. 





Nov 13—The wet 


Afton, 
weather delayed potato digging. Very little 
plowing done as the ground has been too 


Chenango Co, 


wet. Cows continue to be in great demand 
at high prices. Quite a number of horses 
have been lost, mostly from distemper. Hay 
and straw find no market. Hardly enough 
apples for home use. 


Cardiff, Onondaga Co, Nov 14—The fre- 
quent rains of the past month hindered fall 
work. Considerable corn is still unhusked 
and stalks have not cured very well. Corn 
is about an average crop, though some fields 
were hardly up. As a rule late varieties of 
potatoes have been a good yield, if they 
had remained sound, but they have rotted 
so badly in some instances as to be hardly 
worth harvesting. There appears to be a 
difference in localities and also between dif- 
ferent varieties about rotting. Farmers, be- 
ing afraid of rot, crowded potatoes on the 
Syracuse market, and the price went down, 
but has again risen a little. Threshing is 
about completed. Grain was not a large 
yield as a rule. Apples are rather scarce. 
But very little, if any, cider will be made. 
Fall feed has been excellent, and cows are 
doing finely. New milch cows are in de- 
mand and good prices have ruled. Veal 
calves sell well. 

Gansevoort, Saratoga Co, Nov 14—Farm- 
ers are plowing and husking corn, which is 
more than an average crop. Potatoes all 
dug and are light, selling for 50c whole- 
sale. Buckwheat did not fill well. 
Apples are a_ short crop, bringing 
3 p  0bbi. Buyers are paying 3%c 
per lb for pork 1 w, be dad w. Silas 
Sweet has just finished a silo, octagon in 
shape. George L. Cary has bought three 
cows at $33 each. 


Milton, Saratoga Co, Nov 13—H. M. 
Lewis raised 600 bu ears of corn from four 
acres of sandy land well fertilized. The 
large mill dam on the Glowega creek, which 
was undergoing repairs, went out, causing 
2 loss of $1500 to owner and a loss to the 
farmers of this town of a large winter ice- 
harvest, as the dam will not be rebuilt until 
spring. The Kagaderosseras creek has five 
or six mill ponds, but the ice is not pure, 
as the waters of the stream are contaminat- 
ed with paper-mill sewerage. 

Northumberland, Saratoga Co, Nov 15— 
Farmers are plowing and hauling potatoes 
to market. Potatoes are bringing 9 shillings 
per bbl of 180 lbs. Rye in this section 
is looking fine. James H. Deyoe, an ex-su- 
pervisor of this town, died at his home at 
Bacon hill, Nov 6. Mr Deyoe was a member 
of Gansevoort grange, and his loss is mourn- 
ed by a large circle of friends. The Liberty 
wall paper company, recently incorporated 
with a capital stock of $250,000, is preparing 
a site for a new mill on land given them by 
D. A. Bullard in the south end of this town. 
This will be the largest of its kind in the 
world. The mill will employ a number of 
skilled laborers and will cause quite a boom 
in this vicinity. 

Trumansburg, Seneca Co, Nov 13—The 
weather has been very unfavorable for fin- 
ishing up fall work. Many potatoes are yet 
tu be dug. The yield is small and quality 
poor. Corn is nearly all husked. Buckwheat 
was an unusually good crop this year. Oats 
and barley are hardly up to the average. 
Potatoes are worth 30c, oats 25c, barley 80c. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Smithfield, Fayette Co, Nov 14—A large 
amount of corn and fodder still remains in 
the fields. Farmers are about through seed- 
ing. Wheat looks well. Fat hogs are dull 
of sale. Turkeys are being bought for the 
Thanksgiving trade at 7 to 8c per lb. Con- 
siderable interest is being manifested in 
farmers’ institutes. Farmers generally are 
opposed to the policy of colonial expansion. 


Center Co—The corn crop, which in July 


was predicted would not amount to much, 
rroved the largest raised in this county 
for some time. In a trip through the coun- 
ty last week I stopped at several farms 
where the cribs were all full, every avail- 
eble storage place filled and the barn floors 
had been turned into big corncribs. On 
ene farm, where the crop was unusually 
large, the barn floor was already so full of 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 





0. H. HALE OF NEW YORK, 


overseer national grange, P of H, is one 
of the representative farmers of St Law- 
rence Co. He has extensive farming in- 
terests and has done much work in his sec- 
tion as a county official. Was elected over- 
seer of New York state grange in 1893 and 
on the death of lamented State Master 
George P. Cushman, was advanced to the 
state master’s office and elected at the fol- 
lowing session. Was elected chaplain of the 


national grange in 1895 and overseer in 
1897. 
corn the team could not be driven in to 


unload, but the ears were thrown in from 
the outside. With last year and this year, 
hoth unusually successful for the farmers, 
there is more money in circulation through- 
out the agricultural communities, and larg- 
er accounts to their credit in the banks than 
has been the case for many years, Until 
last year, not only was farm land in cen- 
tral Pennsylvania depreciating, but there 
was distress continually among renters and 
that class of owners who had bought with 
little cash and given mortgages. Every ses- 
sion of court from five to a dozen or more 
were sold out by the sheriff, but this year 
things are different, and if the farmers 
have one or two more years like ’97 and 
98, they will be among the best financial- 
ly situated of any class of people in the 
state. Porkers are plentiful and large and 
fat this year. The turkey crop, however, 
is small, fewer turkeys being raised here 
this year than in the past 10 years.—[C. L. 
yates. 


Towanda, Bradford Co, Nov 13—Potatoes 
are selling at 40c per bu, and the crop is 
good, one man having 30 acres, mostly Bur- 
banks with an average yield of 100 bu to the 
acre. In some localities they are rotting 
badly. Hay is $4.50 per ton, and the supply 
exceeds the demand. Cattle are bringing 
as high as $45 per head, and yearling calves 
bring from $15 to 20 each. The buckwheat 
crop is not large, prices ranging from 70 to 
80c per bu. Wheat is in good condition and 
a fair crop was raised in this county. 


The Pennsylvania Dairy Union—Penn- 
sylvania dairymen are determined to effect 
a thorough organization, if it is at all pos- 
sible. Notwithstanding the discourage- 
ment met with at the organization of the 
Pennsylvania union a year ago, a strenu- 
ous effort is to be made to bring the rapid- 
iy increasing dairy interests into a better 
and closer co-operation at the first annual 
meeting of the union to be held at Wil- 
liamsport in December. To this end the 
secretary has issued a call to the dairy- 
men of the state, urging them to attend the 
meeting to be held at Williamsport, Dec 
12-13. Major Alvord, chief of the dairy 
division of the U S department of agricul- 
ture, has signified his intention to be pres- 
ent and address the meeting on The dairy 
narkets. Dr H. P. Armsby, director of the 
state experiment station, Dr Leonard Pear- 
son, state veterinarian, P. FE. Sharples, 
whose butter is famous, and other practical 
successful dairymen will be present as 
speakers. An exhibit of butter and cheese 
will be made, in which very liberal prizes 
will be offered. An exhibit of the latest 
improved machinery and apparatus will al- 
so be made. A postal card sent to the sec- 
retary with your name, postoffice address 
and county upon it and the payment of an 
annual fee of $1 for the support of the 
work of the union is all that is necessary to 








become a member. The present officers are: 
Pres, H. W. Comfort, Fallsington; sec, Har- 
ry Hayward, State College; treas, S. F. 
Barber, Harrisburg; directors, John _ JI, 
Carter of Chatham, J. S. Burns of Clinton, 
J. C. McClintock of Meadville, F. S. Stull of 
Grover, J. K. Murray of Potts Grove and 
J G. Haldeman of Mifflintown. 


LONG ISLAND. 





Peconic, Suffolk Co, Nov 14—Potatoes 
are dug and shave proved aée good 
crop» in this section. The most of 
them are sold, as farmers don’t store as 
many as formerly. Corn husking is now in 
order, with much to be husked. The crop 
is hardly an average. The cauliflower crop 
is very poor, almost a failure. Hay is plen- 
tiful and very low. Wheat looks fine. Lit- 


tle market for pork. 

Baiting Hollow, Suffolk. Co, Nov 15— 
Potatoes are all dug, and probably 75 per 
cent have gone to market.-- The yield in 
this Section has been good-and prices well 
maintained. The market price is now 50c for 
good round stock. Corn is about-all husked 
and is turning out fairly wéll, but not as 
g00d as promised earlier in the season. The 
cauliflower crop has been very much short 
of an average. Some fields have done fine- 
ly, while others have proved almost a fail- 
ure. Blight and worms have caused most 
of the mischief. L. Mosly and M. H. Smith 
have been among the lucky ones who have 
had fine crops. Prices have ruled good 
throughout the season. "here are yet a 
great many plants,in the fields, unheaded, 
and if cold weather holds off, shipping will 
continue until late. Fall grain has made a 
good growth and is looking fine. Good 
cows are scarce and high, new milch be- 
ing very hard to find. Hay is exceedingly 
plentiful and low. All winter fruit is very 
searce, there being no fruit for sale in this 
section. 


Jackson, Washington Co, Nov 14—John 
Alexander recently fell from a tree 
and broke his wrist. Jesse Hyatt 
and son have been repairing the 
school house in district No 2. Sam- 
vel McArthur is building an addition 


te his house. Turkeys are scarce and buy- 
ers are numerous. H. N. Dunham had 185 
bbls of apples for which he received $2 per 
bbl. Potatoes are rotting badly. 

Southold, Suffolk Co, Nov 14—There is 
the most general failure of the cauliflower 
crop Known for some _ years, doubtless 
caused by the continued wet weather. This 
caused the roots to grow on top of the 
ground, therefore not having hold enough 
to carry the plants through to maturity. 
Much corn to be husked yet. 

Smithtown Branch, Suffolk Co, Nov 14— 
On Oct 15 William E. Call received a box 
of fine freshly-picked raspberries that grew 
in the garden of his son, the postmaster of 
Northport. Milk started at 6c per qt, Nov 1. 
It it brought here each morning from the 
Gairy of Daniel Smith, near Stonybrook, five 
miles from Smithtown. A. E. Kallock shot 
the first deer of the season Nov 2. One of 
R. W. Barnes’s musk melons weighed 12% 
Ibs from seed planted the middle of July. 
John S. Arthur has a spring of water in his 
lot near the railroad, and has men employed 
making a large fish and ice pond there. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Chatham, Morris Co, Nov 13—November 
came in with fair weather which the farm- 
ers took advantage of to finish husking 
corn and digging potatoes. The corn crop 
is good in this section, but potatoes are on- 
ly 50 per cent of a full crop. Anthony 
Jacobus has built a large ice and fish pond 
en his farm. F. M. Budd has been repair- 
ing his ice pond. Some dairies are affect- 
ed with abortion. Hay was a good crop and 
test grades are down to $14 per ton, a de- 
cline of from $2 to 3 per ton. Oats are a 
very short crop. Potatoes are bringing 75 
to 80c. Thomas Vincent is ditching his 
farm, and so getting clear of his stone 
rows. Henry I. Budd, state commissioner 
of roads, was here recently looking over 
several lines to be macadamized next year. 
This is a progressive section in that line, 
and new roads cannot be built fast enough 
to suit the farmers. Mud roads are fast 
becoming a thing of the past. 


Prospect Plains, Middlesex Co, Nov 14.— 
Granaries throughout the county are well 

















JOHN T. COX OF NEW JERSEY, 


steward national grange, P of H, was born, 
brought up and always lived on the home 
farm at Readington, N J, except 1887 to 1890, 
when he was sheriff of Hunterdon Co. 
Eiected to the executive committee N J 
state grange in 1880, he served in that ca- 
pacity until 1892, when he was advanced to 
state master, and has held that office since. 
Was elected steward of the national grange 
in 1895 and re-elected last year. 


filled. Corn is being rapidly secured, and the 
crop is very large and exceptionally good. 
Much threshing remains to be done. The po- 
tato crop is largely sold, and brought fairly 
good prices. George M. Duncan, M. Mer- 
shen and William H. Debow are feeding 
their corn crop and turning it into pork. 
They killed 40 spring pigs that averaged 
175 lbs and sold for 54%c d w. Many farm- 
ers are raising pigs for roasters, and they 
say that method pays better than pork of 
mature growth. The acreage of wheat 
sown is greater this fall than ever before. 
Rye straw is very dull and prices low. 
New corn starts very slowly. Farmers are 
prosperous and in good financial condition 
and farms are in demand. American Agri- 
culturist finds close readers here and many 
favorable comments are made on the crop 
reports in its columns. There have been 
many improvements made in farm build- 
ings and conveniences. Better implements 
and better stock and care are noticed. 
Much credit can be given The Agricultur- 
ist for reports and results of the varied ex- 
periences of farmers throughout the coun- 
try. A short time ago Myron Pease, agent 
for The Agriculturist, paid his annual visit 
to farmers in the vicinity and met a cordial 
welcome. Farmers who have raised milk 
say the result pays better than butter with 
less work and will increase dairies next 
year.—[J. M. Lucas. 


Hunterdon Co—Fall seeding is about 
over, with rather more than the usual acre- 
age. With gare exceptions the fields are 
looking extra well. The _ splendid fall 
weather allowed late corn to ripen  be- 
fore injured by frost and the yield and 
quality are much better than expected. The 
tomato crop has been the lightest ever 
known in this section. Many patches did 
not yield at all. The pack of Lambertville 
factory is 145,000 cans. Much light pork is 
being marketed at 5% to 5%c per lb. Hogs 
dressing over 100 lbs bring 4%c. Chol- 
era is reported as epidemic in some sections 
of this county, but probably 40 will cover 
all that have died in this vicinity. Road 
overseers are now going over their districts 
and cleaning out and deepening the ditches 
and mending the crossways. A little work 
done now will save many dollars next 
spring, besides making fair roads this win- 
ter. Stock is in good condition and a mod- 
erate feed of bran and gluten meal or cob 
meal will keep up the flow of milk and pre- 
vent the loss of flesh. Dealers are paying 
50 to 60c per bu for good apples, potatoes 
70c, wheat 70c, corn 40c, oats 25c, butter 22c, 
eggs 22c.—[P. H. Hartwell. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Canterbury, Nov 9—Harvesting is about 
finished; it has progressed slowly on ac- 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


count of wet weather. Potatoes have yield- 
ed better than last year with fewer reports 
of rot. There were some extra good fields of 
corn, while others did not ear well, but grew 
to stalk. Last week Mr Darling of Provi- 
dence drove through town looking for more 
dairies for milk for the Providence market. 
There is a good demand for new milch cows. 
Potatoes are selling for 60c per bu; eggs 
scarce at 30c per doz. Charles White has 
moved his steam saw mill to Bozrah. 


Lisbon, Nov 9—Corn is not up to the usu- 
al average. Potatoes and apples are all 
gathered with a poor apple crop. Potatoes 
are -excellent; many farmers having from 
100 to 200 bu in their cellars. Fall feed is 
quite abundant. Herman Leonard has 
tought the old Leonard homestead, former- 
ly owned by his father and will try his 
hand at farming another year. Mr Corbett 
of Three Rivers, Mass, has moved into the 
piace formerly owned by David Ross. 





Hops at Home and Abroad. 





At New York, the market remains de- 
cidedly firm. The export trade is not very 
large, owing partly to the fact that dealers 
are holding for higher prices. Reports from 
England and Germany are uniformly en- 
couraging and prices are steadily main- 
tained. 


N Y state crop of 1898, choice 19@21 
prime, 16@18 
low to medium, 13@14 

N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, 8@13 

Pacific coast, crop of 1898, choice, 19@21 
prime, 16@19 
low to medium, 12@15 

Pacific coast, crop of 1897, 6@13 

German crop of 1898, 52@60 


Shipments from Cobleskill for the week 
ended Nov 12 were 144 bales. 

NUREMBERG—Our German correspondent, 
writing under date of Nov 4, submits final 
figures of his own, also those of the German 
hop growers’ association, showing a world’s 
production of hops this year to be fully 25 
per cent less than the estimated consump- 
tion for commercial purposes. He says that 
our estimate for Germany and France, in our 
Oct 8 issue is too large and is so conceded by 
even the German hop merchants, Buyers 
have been active in Bohemia and Alsace. 
Prices have advanced a good deal and very 
few choice hops are left in growers’ hands. 
If the American and English markets were 
stronger, Nuremberg would already have 
passed 44c p lb, but prices at New York and 
London have kept the range for good hops 
at 33@44c on the Nuremberg market. Even 
merchants admit that the continent cannot 
export any considerable quantity and that 
it will have to import in the future whatever 
it exports now. “I have just heard of a 
London dealer buying hops in Burgundy 
at 200 francs there, equal to $40 per 110 Ibs.” 

Eines nee 
The Milk Market. 


At New York, the demand is very fair 


and a moderately steady market is noted. 
Enchange price continues at 2%c p qt and 
surplus at $1 29 p can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Nov 14 were as 
follows: 








Fluid Con- 

milk Cream densed 
NY.LE& West RR, 27,852 727 420 
N Y Central. 13,190 163 320 
N Y. Ont & West, 26,863 1,115 - 
West Shore. 14,753 390 437 
N Y. Sus and West, 11.873 191 78 
N Y & Putnam. 3.101 _ 75 
New Haven & H. 10.482 25 — 
Del. Lack & West, 38.376 445 — 
Long Island, 595 ate pe 
N J Central, 2.310 75 _ 
HRT Co, 1,210 AO a 
Lehigh Valley, : 5.962 42 _ 
Other sources, 4.650 _ _ 
Total receipts. 161,217 3,293 1,255 
Daily av this week, 23,031 482 179 
Daily av last week, 23,106 446 182 
Corres’ing week last year, 23,159 589 169 





Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

At Utica, Nov 14—Following the ad- 
vance that has taken place in N Y and also 
in consequence of the scarcity of cheese 
in the country, prices here advanced ma- 
terially to-day. The factories are nearly 
all closed, but it takes some time to dis- 
pose of the stock already made, and as mat- 
ters now stand factory men are in no hurry 
to get rid of their cheese. Stock is undoubt- 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 


FIVE CENTS A WORD, 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing tosell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class. to go 
on this page aud under this heading, in the American 
Agricuiturist, at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word each insertion. 


CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEKS. 

The acdress must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, eounts as one word, 
Cash must accompany each order. and advertisements 
must have address on.as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issne of the following week. Advertisements of 
“ FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate. but will be charged at the reguiar rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion. to go on another page. 

All * Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pear! type. no large display type being used, thus makiug 
a sinall adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to the American Agricuiturist will find that 
ap advertisement in this department will prove a paying 
investment. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








POULTRY. 


eres TURKEYS till Thanksgiving at $5 per pair—not re- 
lated. Plymouth Rock cockerels, $1.25 each. EO. W. 
SALISBURY, Pheips, N. Y. si a 
UFF COCHINS and Black Lengshans, Coekerels, $1.25 to $2.50. 
One cockerel and two pulleis, $4.00. DR. I. M, WITMER, 
Conestoga, Pa. 








ESTFIELD POULTRY YARDS—Best stock and eggs for 
en _ least money; 4c for catalogue. A.H. NYCE, Vern- 
° a. 


HOICE 4m J Cockerels, one dollar. CHAS. TOWNSEND, 
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Pawling. N. Y. 





LIVE STOCK. 


‘NLOSING-OUT SALE of English Berkshires; old and young, 
both sexes. F. A. BLANCHARD. Cortland, N. Y. 





ICH JERSEYS. Foundation forjfine herd. FRANK CUR- 
TIS, Kirby Homestead, Chariton, N. Y. 





he SALE—Twenty grade Jersey and Holstein heifer calves. 
J. 8. DOWNIE, Oneonta, N. Y. 





NOLLIE pups from registered stock, males 85, females ¢2. J. H. 
CoCoRWITH, WaterMiL ey " 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Coenen FARM HANDS and house servants from Virginia. 

e send capable, respectful and docile farm hands, laborers 
and house-servants (male or female) to patrons North who are 
willing to advance the expenses. Write for circulars showing our 
terme, method and testimonial letters from appreciative patrons. 
CHAS. H. SMITH & CO.. Labor Exchange, 1529 E. Franklin 8t,, 
Richmond, Va. 





IBBS & BRO., Commission Merchants. Grain. Hay. Straw, 
Butter, Fees. Poultry, Peas, Beans. Apples, Onions. Potatoes, 

etc. 308 North Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 55 
years. Highest references. 


ANTED—A man im every town under 25,000 inhabitants, 
Liberal terms; exclusive territory. Write 70 FIFTH AVE., 
New York City, Office 42. 








ACE CURTAINS, 0.25 per pair. Other lace goods. Agents 
wanted; liberal pay. . 8. WHITNEY 127 Duane 
Street, New 





wire. Agents wanted. Circulars free. J. H. WALK 
ain City, Ohio. 


PoOvULTEy. FRUIT AND PRODUCE, Sold on commission at 
. highest prices: T. J. HOOVER, Philadeiphia. 


For Fence Machine to make your fence of coiled pans 
. 








Sell Eggs 
Every Time. 


We obtained good results from advertising in the 
Farmers’ Exchange column of American Agriculturist. 
Cost considered, it brought us more orders for egys t 
any other medium we have tried. 








edly scarce, as the presence of a Chicago 
buyer here to-day testifies. He wanted a 
considerable quantity of small-sized white, 
but there was probably not over 500 bxs 
of that class of goods offered in open mar- 
ket and his only course was to make such 


an arrangement as he could with one of the - 


regular buyers who has some cheese in cold 
storage here. The board voted to hold three 
more meetings which will take its sessions 
up to Dec 5. Transactions were as follows: 
Large colored 2085 bxs at 816c, large white 
400 at 8%c, small white at 9c, 623 at 91c, 
small colored 125 at 8%c, 160 at 8%c, 791 at 
9c, 160 at 9%ec. Total 4810 bxs against 8068 
one year ago, and 6173 two years ago. A 
half dozen lots of large colored were taken 
after close of market at 9c. Sales of cream- 
ery butter 60 pkgs at 21%c. 


At Little Falls, sales were, large white 
and colored 225 bxs at 8%c, large colored 
140 at 85¢c, 167 at 8%c, small white and col- 
ored 1244 at 714c, 800 at 8c, 1656 at 8%c, 888 
at 9c. Total 5101 bxs. Sales of dairy butter 
53 pkgs at 18@19c, and 8 pkgs creamery at 
19¢. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Oats 


















































Wheat {| Corn | 
Cash orspot |—— 
1898 | 1897 | 1898] 1897 | 1898 1897 
_ | — 7 — | — . 
Chicago ......... Gikg| 93954) 33 | 26%) 25%,| 1924 
New York ...... 7444) 96%) 38 | 3214) 30 | .25% 
Boston..........] — - Al Bbbg | .3334) .2B49 
Toledo 7034) DY! She] .264Q| 2549) .19 
8&t Louis 69 | 96 | 31) 25%) .26 | .19% 
Minneapolis ...| .6544] .90%,; .30%) .25 244) .21 
London ......... 89 ]1.10%| 55 | 42%) — | — 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No 2 grades Wheat | Corn Oats 
RG csccecsl |e | ~~ <— | —_— 
Pere 664, 335% 24 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN U S AND CANADA. 
= This week | Last week | One yr ago 
Wheat, bu, | 19,194,000 | 17,000,000" | ~ 32,708,000 — 
Corn ......-. 23,529,000 23,797,000 43,341,000 
Oats ........ 5,499,000 _ 5,976,000 — 15,514,000 


At Chicago, the position of wheat has 
shown no material change since our extend- 
ed review published a week ago. No new ele- 
ments of importance come into view; the 
market continues moderately quiet at a 
narrow but substantially steady range of 
prices. One item which has caused some 
discussion is the receipt of figures purport- 
ing to measure the 1898 Russian wheat 
crop. Naturally this is materially greater 
than last year’s short crop, the increase 
being placed at some 120,000,000 bu, the 
total yield approximating 400,000,000 bu. But 
there is the old fact of serious shortage in 
some of the eastern governments’ which 
must be supplied from more for- 
tunate portions of Russia; also the 
lessened exports from that country 
up to the present time. 

It would seem that the realization of a 
splendid home crop with large reserves in 
the country has lost much of its force as 
a bearish factor, although it undoubtedly 
has weight in preventing the friends of 
wheat from engaging in any aggressive’buy- 
ing for future account. Moderate activity 
prevails in the domestic market for cash 
wheat, and while receipts at all primary 
points are large there is a brisk distribu- 
tion on both shipping and home milling ac- 
count Prices have remained close to the 
basis of 64%@66c p bu for Dec delivery, 
May a slight premium, recent sales of cash 
include No 2 northern at 644%@65%c, No 3 
spring 61@64%c in store and 65@65%c 
fob. 

Corn has shown no important change up 
to the present writing, with prices ex- 
tremely narrow but fairly steady. Specu- 
jative interest is rather indifferent, and 
the cash demand while liberal is con- 
servative in character. Receipts of old 
corn are large, yet there is rapid distri- 
bution, and the visible supply has shown 
little inclination to increase in vol- 
ume, being slightly more than half that 
of a year ago. No 2 corn in store has re- 


mained close to 32@32%c p bu, with Dec 
close to 32c and May 33%@34c. Recent 
sales of cash lots include No 3 mixed at 


22@32%c in store, new No 3 yellow 31%c in 
car lots, old No 2 yellow 33c. 

A stagnant oats market must be record- 
ed, prices holdirg substantially steady 
around 24c p bu for No 2 mixed, Dec de- 
livery. The home demand for cash lots 
is liberal in the aggregate and there is a 
moderate export movement but not enough 
to perceptibly help the market. No new 
features have been developed and trade 
is somewhat listless. No 3 white has sold 
by sample at 26@28c. 

Barley market active and generally firm, 
buyers regarding present prices moderate 
and wanting current arrivals. Fair to 
fancy malting barley is quotable at 42 
@50c p bu, or as high as at any time this 
season, feed barley scarce at 35@38c;: some 
low grades malting barley selling around 
40c. 

At New York, wheat is receiving consid- 
erable attention on both domestic and for- 
€ign account. Saturday of last week fully 


1,000,000 bu wheat were reported in this 
city sold for export, supplementing pre- 
vious liberal transactions of the same 


character. But the market as a whole has 


been indifferently supported. Sales on the 
produce exchange have been on the basis 
of 75@76c p bu for No 2 red winter. Flour 
Offerings 


dull and easy to a shade lower. 











THE LATEST MARKETS 


of buckwheat small but the demand fair, 
market around 45@47c p bu. Corn in mod- 
erate favor, both locally and for shipment 
abroad, and substantially steady, with No 
2 mixed 38c p bu in a wholesale way, single 
cars on track usual premium. Oats dull, 
No 2 mixed in store 29@29%c p bu. Rye 
neglected at 53@52%c p bu on track. Bar- 
ley strongly held with common to choice 
malting grades 47@60c p bu, or the highest 
ievel of the year. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





Cattle Hogs | Sheep 


1898) 1897/ 1898 1397| 1898) 1897 


Chicago, P 100 Ibs -. |$5.70}$5.35, $3.70 $3.75) $4.50) $4.50 





POO SOON 6c a cctecccs 5.75) 5.25) 3.90; 4.10) 4.60) 4.50 
PE tncnncdia gods 5.50) 5.25) 3.70 3.85) 4.65) 4.75 
Kansas City ......... 5.4 | 5.00] 3.60) 3.65) 4.35) 4.25 
Pittsburg ............ | 5.5] 490] 3.60] 3.90! 4.50| 4.35 


At Chicago, marked activity has prevail- 
ed in cattle and prices without’ essential 
change. They are certainly no higher and 
purchasers are inclined to bear the mar- 
ket especially with every show of liberal re- 
ceipts. Exporters claim they have been 
making little or no money for some time 
past, although recent English advices point 
to slightly better prices abroad. A good 
many beef animals are selling here at $5 
@5 50 and occasionally 5 60@5 75, but the 
quality must be strictly prime to command 
better than 5 25. Common to good dress- 
ed beef and shipping steers are quotable 
at 4 25@4 90, and desirable western range 
cattle go over the scales at 4@4 40. 


@5 60@5 70 Poor to fey bulla $2 75@4 10 


Fey export steers. 
Canners, 2 O0@3 00 


Good to extra, 1150 to 


1450 lbs. 475@5 WD) Feeders, 3: 40 
Com to fair, 1150 to 1400 Stockers. 40u to so) Ibs, 3 25@4 15 

Ibs. 425@475 Calves, 300 Ibe up, 2 75@5 0 
Ch to fey cows and Calves, veal. 4 0@7 00 

heifers. 4™@4 50 Milch cows. each, SQ 
Fair to good cows, 3 25@S 85 


Hogs have continued to sell at the lowest 
level of the season and large numbers of 
really desirable butcher weights chang- 
ed hands at $3 50. Receipts are fairly lib- 
eral but not large compared with the av- 
erage of recent years. Local packers have 
held the advantage, owing to less energy 
than usual on the part of eastern ship- 
pers. Selected droves have been selling 
around 3 60@3 70, according to weight and 
attractiveness; ordinary pigs and rough lots 
quotable all the way down to 3@3 35. 

In the sheep market the inquiry is for 
the best grades, and such command full 
rrices, while the offerings of common to 
medium are excessive. Choice medium 
weight sheep and native lambs suitable 
for butcher purpcses are in good demand 
end steady to firm. A moderate inquiry 
exists for feeding stock and liberal num- 
ters in the aggregate are sent to the 
country each week. Common to _ good 
butcher sheep $3 50@4 25, choice lots in- 
cluding yearlings 4 35@4 75; ordinary culls 
and ewes 2 50@3. Feeding lambs 3 75@ 
4 75, good to choice butcher weights 5@ 
5 75. 

At Pittsburg, the current week did not 
open very auspiciously in the cattle mar- 
Ket. Receipts 118 cars, demund rather 
stack, and prices ruled about 10c lower. 
Quotations are continued as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 25@5 50 Poor to goo-l fat bulls, #2 50@% 9 
Good, 1200 to 1300 lbs, 470@490 Poor to good fat cows, 2 35@3 80 
Fair, 1) to 1100 Ibs, 375@435 Heifers. 700 to 1100 lbs, 3 75@4 
Common, 700 to 900 lbs, 3 50@370 Bologna cows, phd, 8 00@15 00 
Rough, half-fat, 3 75@4 2) F'sh cows & springers, 18 52 09 
Com to good fat oxen, 250@400 Veal calves, 5 00@7 

Hogs fairly active but weak, Monday’s 
supply amounting to 50 double decks. Prime 
heavy $3 55@3 60, medium 3 50@3 55, york- 
ers 3 45. Sheep in nearly the recent favor, 
but market rather weak; Monday’s receipts 
16 cars. Prime wethers $4 40@4 50, good 
4 25@4 30; lambs quotable at 3@5 50, ac 
cording to weight and quality. 

At Buffalo, cattle steady with a fair de- 
mand the rule. Monday’s receipts were 
200 cars. Sales on the basis of $4 75@5 25 
for good to choice steers. Feeding animals 
are selling at 3 35@4 20, including stock cat- 
tle from Canada. Milch cows and springers 
40@65 p head for good to fancy. Veal 
calves in about the recent favor at 6@7 75 
p 100 lbs. Hogs without much change, the 
160 double decks received Monday of this 
week meeting ready reception. Medium 
and heavy 3 50@3 55, pigs and yorkers 3 45@ 
350. Sheep and lambs in good demand, 
market firm. Good mixed butcher grades 














4 25@4 35, choice wethers and yearlings 4 50 
@4 75. Lambs quotable at 5 25@5 665. 

At New York, cattle market without 
important change, undertone one of stead- 
iness. Sale receipts moderate and trans- 
actions on the basis of $4 25@5 50 for com- 
mon to fancy native steers. Veal calves 
salable when choice at 5 50@7 25; heavy 
westerns 4@4 50. Hogs without important 
change and quotable at 3 65@3 80. Sheep 
steady to firm with good to prime quotable 
at 3 75@4 50, and do lambs 5@5 65. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes $1 50 
@1 75 p bbl, onions 60@70c p bu, turnips 20 
@25c, beans 1 20@1 30, cabbage 2 50@3 p 100, 
apples 2@3 p bbl, cranberries 5@6, squash 
50c@1, celery 70@75c p dz bchs, live chickens 
94%@10%c p lb, fowls 9%@10%c, turkeys 12G 
1z4ec, dressed chickens 10%@ll%c, fowls 
10%@l12c, turkeys 13@l4c, rye straw 5@6 p 
ton, oat 4@4 50, clover hay 4@6, timothy 5@ 
7, loose 5@8, middlings 14 50@16, bran 12 50 
@13 50, cottonseed meal 21@22, oats 30@33c 
p bu, corn 38@40c. 

At Syracuse, corn 43c p bu, oats 28@32c, 
bran $15 p ton, cottonseed meal 23, mid- 
dlings 16, loose hay 8@9, timothy 7@8, oat 
straw 6@7, rye 7@10, live chickens 9c p lb, 
dressed chickens 12c, potatoes 45@55c p bu, 
onions 50c, beans 1@1 15, cabbage 2@3 p 100, 
apples 2 50@3 p bbl, beets 30c p bu, quinces 1, 
celery 20@30c p dz bchs, cauliflower 75c@1 
p dz. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
winter bran $13 75@14 50 p_ ton, ch 
timothy hay il, straight rye straw 
& 50, wheat 6@6 50, oat 6 50@7, corn 
37@38c p bu, oats 28@29c, nearby 
fresh eggs 23c p doz, western 21@ 
22c, live fowls 7%@8%c p lb, roosters 6@ 
€4%c, spring chickens 7%@8c, dressed broil- 
ers 11@12c, chickens 9c, beans i 20@1 50 p 
bu, apples 2 50@3 50 p bbl, grapes 12@14c 
p 9-lb bskt, cranberries 6@7 p bbl, potatoes 
5F@60c p bu onions 1 10@1 35 p bbl, cab- 
Lage 7@8 p ton. 


THE ONION [SIARKET. 


A moderate movement at leading points 
is the rule, and the situation is without im- 
portant change. A fair demand is noted 
fur choice stock, hut more or less of cur- 
rent offerings shows poor quality, selling in- 
differently and at low figures. Arrivals of 
strictly choice onions find ready outlet at 
previously established quotations. The 
market as a whole lacks snap, but may 
be eonsidered healthy. A large part of 
the liberal ’98 crop has left growers’ hands. 

Bighty per cent of the crop has left 
farmers’ hands. Onions are keeping very 
peorly owing to considerable rot. Farmers 
received 28@419c, mostly 30c, with demand 
fair at a low price.—[W. C. Johnson, Wyan- 
dot Co, O. 

One of our correspondents in Wayne Co, 
N Y, reports a good demand for good on- 
ions to store, but they are nearly all picked 
up; a few very poor ~S left that no one 
wants. Sound stock for storing 40c and for 
shipping 35c. 

At New York, good stock in fair demand 
at full prices. White onion pickles $2@3 p 
tbl, Ct white onions 2@4, red 1@2, yel- 
low 1@1 75, Orange Co white 1@2 p bag, 
red 1@1 $0, vellow 1@1.37, weztern N Y 
white 2@3 p bbl, red 1 25@1 75, yellow 1 12 
@1 37. 

At Boston, the market is fairly well sup- 
plied and demand is moderate. Yellow on- 
ions 45c p bu, native yellow $1 35@1 50 p bbl. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

The demand has not been of the pushing 
order at any time, and receipts, although 
sufficient for all requirements, are some- 
what irregular in quality. Conditions in 
the west affecting the production of butter 
show no appreciable change, and only a 
small part of the arrivals in the market 
centers are of a fancy character. As a 
general thing buyers are not purchasing 
beyond their immediate wants, and al- 
though this prevents an accumulation of 
stock it also has a tendency to bear down 
cn prices. Some good-sized shipments have 
been made to the south and southeast from 
northern points, but this demand is not 
particularly large in the aggregate and 





















does not relieve the situation to any great 
extemt. Exporters have placed a few or- 
ders, but the business is not active ‘just 
now. 

New York State—At Albany, active. 
Good to ch cmy 22@23c p lb, prints 23@24c, 
dairy 21@22c.—At Syracuse, ch cmy 19@20c, 
prints 21@23c, dairy 17@18c. 

At New York, substantially steady at 
the range of prices quoted. Western cmy 
extras 23c p lb, firsts 20@22c, N Y cmy ex- 
tras 22@22%c, firsts 20@21%c, western cmy 
June “extras 20¢, firsts 19@19\%4c, N Y dairy 
fey 19@20c, firsts 17@18%c, western imit 
emy finest 17@17\%¢, firsts 14@154%4c, western 
dairy finest 15@16c, factory 12@14c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, quiet. 
Elgin and other western cmy 22@23c p Ib, 
prints extra 24c, 

Ohio—At Columbus, active. Good to ch 
emy 23c p Ib, prints 24c, dairy 10@12c. 

At Cincinnati, dull. Fancy Elgin cmy 
4c p Ib, Ohio cmy 15@18c, dairy 12%c. 

At Boston, receipts fairly liberal and de 
minand moderately good. Vt and N H cmy 
extra 21%c p Ib, northern N Y 20%@21%c, 
western 20%@21c, northern ffirsts 18@19c, 
eastern 18@20c, western firsts 17@18c, June 
cxtra 19@20c, Vt dairy extra 19c, N Y dairy 
extra 18c, N Y and Vt firsts 15@17c, western 
Cairy 13@14c, western imit cmy extra 15@ 
lfc, firsts 14@15c, western ladle extra l4c, 
firsts 13'%4c 

The Cheese Market. 

The market has presented about the same 
general features this week as last. Of- 
ferings have continued moderate, but fully 
ample to supply the rather limited require- 
ments of the trade. Only a few exporters 
have shown particular interest and their 
purchases are confined to small lots of 
fancy stock. In the large home markets 
good qualities of all makes rule steady, it 
being in the poorer grades that weakness 
is felt. Taken all in all the situation is not 
one of particular activity neither may it be 
said to be weak. 

New York State—At Albany, steady. Full 
cream cheddars 8@9c p lb, flats 8@8%%c, 
skims 3@5c, Swiss 14@15c.—At Syracuse, full 
cream cheddars 8@10c. 

At New York, demand slightly inactive 
and supplies moderate. N Y large colored 
fey 8%@9c p lb, large white fcy 8%¢, 
colored and white ch 8%@8%c, good 
to prime 8@8%c, small colored fcy 9c, 
small white fcy 9%4c, good to ch 8%@9c, 
common to fair 7@8c, skims 4@6%éc. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, firm. 
N Y¥ full cream 9%c p 1b, skims 7@7%c, 
Swiss 8@liic. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active. Full cream 
cheddars 10@12%c p 1b, Ohio flats 10c, lim- 
burger lic, Swiss 14c. 

At Cincinnati, fairly active. Good to 
rrime Ohio flat 9@9%c p lb, family favorite 
ch 9%c, full cream Y A 10%c, N Y cheddar 
10@10'%c. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


The short supply of the higher grades of 
epples, as shown in American Ag7iculturist’s 
crop reports in previous issues, results in 
a ready market for such desirable stock 
as is received. The demand for good stock 
is active both here and abroad and the sit- 
uation shows many points of strength. 
Large quantities of best arrivals are being 
put in storage for winter use and this is 
another factor in favor of the producer, as 
it serves to keep the supply for immediate 
consumption and the demand equally bal- 
anced. A recent cable from James Adam, 
Son & Co, Liverpool, says: ‘“‘The market is 
active on fruit of good quality.””’ Baldwins 
are quoted at $2.50 to 4.30 per bbl. 

Shipments of apples from the U §S and 
Canada to England and  0other parts 
of Europe for the week ended Nov 
5, were 99,471 barrels against 78,123 the cor- 
responding week last year. 

An unusually large proportion of the ap- 
ple crop of Canada has been purchased this 
season by firms which have hitherto 
handled the fruit on consignment, accord- 
ing to the Montreal Trade Bulletin. One 
of these concerns shipping largely. to the 
English market has already purchased 65,- 
000 bbls, others 20,000 to 40,000 bbls, and a 
Chicago house has secured 30,000 bbls. This 
fruit is mostly best selections and conse- 
quently absorbs a large part of Canada’s 
surplus, leaving on hand much inferior to 
common stock. The authority named in- 
timates that the export apple trade of Can- 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


aaa 1s gradually assuming the direct crder 
Lusiness. 

At New York, a steady tone prevails and 
the market is firm. Northern Snow extra 
fey $4@5 50 ¢ bbl, Greenings extra 4@4 50, 
Kings extra 5@6, fair to good 2 50@3 50, N 
Y King 3@4, Greening 2 50@3 50, Spy 2 50@ 
3 50, Baldwin fcy 2 75@3, winter red varie- 
ties 1 25@2, crab apples 1 50@3. 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


A fairly good movement is noted at all 
the principal receiving and _ distributing 
points, but prices show no improvement 
over those quoted last week. The quality 
of the receipts is generally good, but the 
auantity is such as to necessitate a shad- 
ing of the price in some instances. While 
the market presents no features denoting 
a serious break the situation cannot be 
called particularly strong, but rather sub- 
stantially steady. 

Yield in this county all the way from 30 
to 90 bu p acre. Demand is slow, price 
tc farmers 15@20c p bu. Quality not very 
good, with many cmall tubers.—[J. W. 
Cottrell, Jasper Co, Ia. 

I estimate the average yield for Aroos- 
took about 45 bbls market potatoes per acre 
and 20 bbls starch potatoes. Prices have 
ranged at 60c@$1 30 p bbl for table stock 
and 35@50c p bbl for starch potatoes. Eat- 
ing quality is best I have ever seen.—[Capt 
W. H. Poole, Aroostook Co, Me. 

At New York, offerings fully equal to 
demands. Long Island $1 25@1 75 p bbl, 
Maine Hebrons 1 59 p sack, N Y and west- 
ern 1 12@1 50 p 180 Ibs, Jersey 1@1 37. 








GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 

cured. 

Dressed Meats. 

At New York, a moderately steady mar- 
ket is noted. Dressed light country hogs 5@ 
5¥4c p lb, medium 44%@5ic, roasting pigs 7@ 
9c, country dressed calves, prime lic, fair 
to good 94%4@10c. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, a moderate inquiry and 
market quotably steady. Evaporated ap- 
ples fcy 9%@9%c p lb, ch 8% @9c, prime 8%4@ 
81%4c, common to good 6@8c, sun dried south- 
ern 4%@6c, sun dried quarters 4%@6c, chops 
2%@3c, cores and skins 2c, evaporated rasp- 
berries 10%@lic, huckleberries 10@10%c, 
blackberries 444@5c, cherries 9@10c. 

At Chicago, there is a good strong mar- 
ket for fancy stozk. Evaporated apples in 
boxes ch 8@8\%c p lb, good 74%@7%c, com- 
mon to fair 6%@i:ic, chopped apples 14%@ 
2%c, cores and skins 1%@2c, evaporated 
raspberries 10144@10%c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, the general features of the 
market are unchanged. N Y and Pa aver- 
age best 23@24c p dz, western fresh gather- 
€d 23c, southern fresh 18@20c, western limed 
fey 15c. 

At Boston, there is no change in the 
general condition of the market. Nearby 
and Cape fcy 30c p dz, eastern ch fresh 23@ 
25c, fair to good 15@20c, Vt and N H ch 
fresh 23@25c, Mich fresh 23@24c, far west- 
ern ch 19@2l1c, fair to good 17@18c, cold 
storage 14@lé6c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, a good demand is noted for 
choice stock. Seckel pears $1@2 25 p bu box, 
Kieffer 2@3 p bbl, Duchess 1 50@2, Vicar 
1 25@2, apples quinces ch 2 25, common to 
fair 1 50@2, western N Y grapes 1 75@2 25 
p case, cranberries fcy 7@7 50 p bbl, good 
to ch 5@6 25. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, a generally good demand 
is noted and the market is steady. Coarse 
corn meal 73@74c p 100 Ibs, brewers’ meal 
and grits 95c, chops 72@75c, western winter 
bran $14 75@16 p ton, spring 13 25@13 75, 
winter middlings 17@18, sharps 19@20, lin- 
seed meal 25@26, rye feed 14@15 cottonseed 
meal 20 10. 

Poultry. 

At New York, receipts rather heavy but 
market fairly firm. Dressed turkeys ch 10c 
p lb, average best 9@10c, springs 6@8c, 
Phila chickens ch 18c. chicks 64% @7'4c, N Y 
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and Pa fowls 74%:2, western 6@/?c, roosters 
5c, squabs ch large white $2 25 p dz, small 
125. Live fowls ch 74@8c, average 64%@ 
ic, chicks 74c, chickens average western 
€144@7c, roosters 44%c, turkeys &@9c. 

At Boston, the demand is healthy and 
prices are well sustained. Fresh killed 
northern and eastern turkeys ck young 13 
@l5c p lb, fair 10@12c, chickens ch 12@12\%c, 
good 9@lic, fowls extra ch 10@llic, com- 
inon to good 8@9c, western iced turkeys 12c, 
chickens 8@9c, fow!s 74%@8c, live fowls 7@ 
$c, roosters 5c, spring chickens 7@8c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, receipts are fairly large 
but well taken care of. Prime hay 65c p 100 
lbs, No 1 60@65c, No 2 50@55c, No 3 45@48c, 
shipping 35@40c, clover 35@45c, mixed clover 
45@50c, long rye straw 40c, oat 30c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, seasonable varieties in 
g#ood supply and fair demand. Brussels 
sprouts 5@10c p qt, cucumbers $1 75@2 25 p 
cra, celery 30@50c p dz bchs, cauliflower 50c 
@1 25 p bbl, cabbages 1@3 p 100, lettuce 1 
@1 75 p case, string beans 1 25@2 p bskt, 
spinach 35c p bbl, squash 50@75c, tomatoes 
50c@1 p bu, turnips 50@75c p bbl. 

Wool. 

Fairly steady. Ohio, Pa, W Va XX and 
above are selling at seaboard points at 29@ 
30c p Ib; X 26@27c: Mich, Wis and N Y X 
and above 23@24c, O and Pa fine 
delaine 30@3lc, Mich and Wis fine delaine 
22?@29c, unwashed light fine 18@19c, Idaho 
fine 11@12c, Dakota fine 11@13c. Little do- 
ing in New England fleeces. 











$9.99 secures this 25 gal. 
Stock Feed Boiler. 





Send us $2.99and your promise to pay us $3.25 next 
month and we will send you this 25-gallon cooker, with 
the understanding that if it is not as represented -ve will 
return your money. 50-gallon size, $5.00 with order and 
#5.00 next month. It is made of No. 22 gauge steel and 
cast iron. Boiler of galvanized steel. With order send 
name of some merchant to whom you can refer. This is 
the greatest value you ever saw or heard of. 


FARM SUPPLY CU., 5 Beekman St., New York 


vou CAN MAKE BIC MONEY 


EXHIBITING OUR WONDERFUL 





Machine —— b antomatie spring motor, 12 mu- 
sical or talking “sae illustrated advertising 
peace (12x18 inches) cael on tickets.and instruction 

th advice about maki 


timonials from people who are makin 
dollars with our exhibition outfits. 


ADDRESS, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., (inc.) Chicago, Ill. 








and have a“*Charter” Gasoline Engine to do it with; 





Youshouldgrindyourfeed 
"M40M 40410 iy O88 


Charter Gas Enaine Co., Box A. Sterlina. til. 
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The Elections and Result in Congress. 





The elections, Nov 8, in both east and 
west, resulted in a general republican vic- 
tory that insures a good working plural- 
ity in both branches of congress. In a few 
states the election was close, with a distinct 
democratic gain in some republican strong- 
holds, but these were offset by some sur- 
prising landslides to the republican column. 
In general the result is regarded as a vic- 
tory for sound money and the administra- 
tion. From returns in at this writing it is 
apparent that the republicans will have a 
good plurality in the house, and 16 in the 
senate in the 56th congress. In the present 
senate the silver men have 10 majority on 
all test questions. 

In the west Wyoming went republican, as 
did Washington, where there was a land- 
slide from fusionist ranks, the republicans 
electing the governor and winning the legis- 
lature and two congressmen. Californiais re- 
publican by a big majority, over 20,000, with 
six out of seven congressmen and the legis- 
lature, which insures a republican succes- 
sor to U S Senator White. North Dakota 
is in the republican ranks and will send a 
republican to the senate. In Nevada the 
vote was very close and at this writing 
the result is not known. The republicans 
control the legislature in South Dakota, 
but the'state ticket is so close at this writ- 
ing it cannot be stated which wins. Idaho 
was carried by the fusionists. Nebraska 
was very close, the republicans first claim- 
ing the state, but later returns showing the 
populists probably victorious by a narrow 
margin. The republicans get two of the six 
congressmen. Utah went safely democratic, 
Roberts, a polygamist, being elected to 
congress. Kansas republicans have their 
state ticket and seven of the eight congress- 
men. It is estimated that 35,000 farmers re- 
fused to vote. Texas holds its time-honored 
position in the democratic ranks. 

In the central states returns show some 
democratic gains, but as a rule a decisive 
republican victory. In Illinois the republi- 
cans win by a greatly reduced majority. 
The fight was a bitter one in that state. 
Minnesota elects a democratic governor, 
but the legislature and all the congressmen 
are republican. Gov Pingree, republican, 
has been re-elected in Michigan by a sur- 
prising plurality. The state sends a solid 
republican delegation to congress. In Wis- 
consin the republicans made a clean sweep, 
electing the state ticket, legislature and a 
solid delegation of 10 to congress. Ohio is 
republican by 60,000, passing President Mc- 
Kinley’s run in 1896. Tennessee is heavily 
democratic, carrying all the congressional 
districts except two. The republicans make 
a clean sweep in Iowa, electing the state 
ticket by about 62,000 and a solid delegation 
to congress. Missouri is firm in the demo- 
cratic ranks, although Bryan’s plurality in 
"96 was cut down about a third. The con- 
gressional delegation stands 12 democrats 
and three republicans. As usual Kentucky 
is democratic, the democrats electing at 
least nine and possibly ten of the state con- 
gressinen. Indiana is in the republican 
ranks by 15,000. At least eight of the con- 
gressmen are republican and the republi- 
cans have the legislature ou Joint ballot, in- 
suring a republican successor to Senator 
Turpie. West Virginia has a_ republican 
legislature. The republicans get two con- 
gressmen in North Carolina. 

In the east a bitter fight was waged in 
New York, Col Theodore Roosevelt of the 
Rough Riders, republican, winning by a 
plurality of about 17,000. Massachusetts and 
Connecticut went strongly republican, while 
in New Jersey the republicans made almost 
a clean sweep for governor. Quay’s man, 
republican, was elected in Pennsylvania by 
a tremendous majority. 

hh $ £€ 

A Rupture Imminent—The peace nego- 
tiations have reached a_ delicate point 
which is not unlikely to end in open rup- 
ture. The Spanish commissioners contend 
that Spain’s sovereignty over the Philip- 
pines is absolute and inviolate, the United 
Stetes, by reason of the fact that Manila 
cid not capitulate until after the suspen- 
sion of hostilities, having no legitimate 
claim whereon to found a claim that the 
islands be ceded as a part of the price of 
war. Moreover the Spaniards contend 
that it was on a mutual understanding that 
the disposal of the Philippines was not to 
enter into the discussion that Spain con- 
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sented to sign the protocol and open the 
peace negotiations. These claims are not 
allowed by the Americans, who are firm in 
their demand for the islands and they will 
ellow of no discussion as to their right 
to make such demand, admitting as the 
enly points for discussion, the compensa- 
tion Spain shall receive and the manner 
of her evacuation. The Spanish commis- 
sioners have clung to their point tenacious- 
-y and at this writing it appears that unless 
there is a speedy agreement the United 
States will send an ultimatum to Spain 
that will result either in immediate con- 
cession to the American demands or open 
rupture in the negotiations. Spain has 
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teen vainly searching for a friend in Eu- 
1ope, but fails to find one to side with her 
cpenly. It is now announced that Emper- 
or William of Germany will visit Spain on 
l:iis return journey from the Holy Land, 
and what significance may be attached to 
this visit is not yet fully apparent. Fear 
has been expressed in certain foreign di- 
plomatic circles that should the United 
States secure the Philippines some of them 
might later be exchanged for the British 
West Indies, enabling England to hold the 
key to the situation and become the domi- 
nant power of the far east. Altogether the 
European situation is regarded with pro- 
tound gloom. 








WEAK AND NERVOUS WOMEN © 





Dr. Greene’s Nervura, the Great Strength 
ener and Invigorator of Womankind. 





Women are great sufferers from nervousness, weakness, nervous prostration and 
debility. Thousands of girls droop aid languish in the close, confined atmosphere 
of shops, factories or offices, and hundreds of thousands wear out their nerve force 
and power in household cares, family bereavements and responsibilities and worls 


which never ends. 


Here lies the great strain upon the nervous systems of women. 


Here is the 


cause why so many women complain of being weak, nervous, tired and exhausted, 


They have little or no rest; their life is one con- 
tinual round of work, duties here, duties there, 
What wonder that such 
women go to bed at night fatigued, and wake tired 
What wonder 
that they become worn out, so to speak, in nerve 
What wonder that they have 
great weakness, exhaustion, pains in the back and 
limbs, together with distressing female com- 
plaints which are always causing loss of vital 
strength and vigor. They are tired out and 


duties without number. 
and unrefreshed in the morning! 


and vital power! 


discouraged, 


What women need is that great streugth- 


ener and invigorator of womankind, 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy—that remedy which rebuilds 
health and strength, purifies and en- 
riches the blood, gives strength and 
vigor to the nerves, and the strong 
vitality and energy to the system which 
will enable women to do their work 
and yet keep strong and well. 

Mrs. . D. Perkins, of 100 G St., 
So. Boston, Mass., says: 

‘*I was completely run down and 


could not eat, for the sight of food made me 
I did not sleep at night and was as tired 
in the morning as when I retired at night. 
was completely ex- 
hausted if I tried to do my housework, and could not walk 
without being dizzy. I was excessively nervous and very weak. 

‘*Then I began to take Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy, and I cannot say enough in its praise. 


sick. 


My head and back ached all the time. 





















I have not felt so well fog 


years as I do at the present time, thanks to this splendid remedy. 
‘*T can now eat and sleep soundly, waking mornings strong and refreshed. I do 
my housework which is now a pleasure instead of being a burden as formerly. M 


weight has increased about twelve pounds in the last two months. 


TI would rezo 


mend anyone afflicted as I have been, to by all means use this wonderful remedy.” 


Remember also that Dr. Greene, 35 West 14th St., New York City, the famous 
specialist in curing nervous and chronic diseases, can be consultea free, personally, 


or by letter. 











Buy a Phonograph 


If you think of buying a talking machine—not a phone, 
or a gram, or a graph, or any cheap imitation of the 
original invention—buy the genuine 


Edison Phonograph 


Sings, plays, talks. Reproduces sounds of all kinds—song 
of the lark, chirp of the cricket, barking of dogs. 
Operatic music, both vocal and instrumental; 
sacred songs; band selections; piano, cornet, 
banjo; voices of famous singers and orators; 
your own voice; your children’s voices. 


The Standard Phonograph 


will reproduce any record, will make records, and 
will shave them off for use a second time. Fun 
for the whole family. Entertain your 
friends during the long winter even- 
ings. A child can operate it. 
Wondertul! 

National Phonograph Co., 
Broadway and 26th St., New York. 
Factory at Edison's Laboratory, 
Orange, N. J. Write for Catalogue 
No. K, (Latest Edition.) 


































—-s Our Golden Watch has the appearance of one worth 
A $40.00. The Watch is accompanied by s 20 YEAR 

rN) A GUARANTEE. The cases are beautifully made by 
the moSt skilled workmen. The movement is AN 

rN) AMERICAN STYLE, full plate, expansicn balance, 


quick train, and you can rely upon it that when you 
own one of these truly handsome watches, you will a8 
all times have the correct time in your possession. 
Do you wanta watch of this character? If so, now 
> is your opportunity tosecureone. To introduce 

our Photograph Outfits we will send you this 
Watch Free if you will take advantage of 
our marvellous offer. If you want one, 
write to us without delay. With your letter 
i send us 12c. in stainps, or 10c. silver for 
My which we will send you a Photograph Outfit 


with a few puffs of smoke. After you re- 
ceive the beautiful Watch we shall expect 
you to show it to your friends and call 
+ their attention to this advertisement. This 
Watch is sent Free, by Registered Post, on 
your complying with our advertisement, 
: and the marvellous offer which we will send, 

and it is fully warranted. Money returned if not more than satisfied. 
U8 10 CENTS, silver, or 12 one-cont stamps. We will mail you at once our 
WATCH OFFER and Photograph Outét. You will then know all about our 
watches and also To. OO our Photo Outfit. Address, plainly, at ence te 
STAR PHOTO. CO., 19 Warren Street, New York 


t 





TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


Our Story, Part’l. 





A young man, astranger in the city, turns 
into Desbrosses street. It is the hour when 
the metropolis pours its day population 
through many channels into its suburbs. A 
drizzling rain is falling. Above the rumble 
of traffic is heard the ceaseless tramp of 
the sons and daughters of toil on the slimy 
pavement. In the ferry house, groups of 
men are discussing the gubernatorial 


struggle and its numerous issues. A sol- 
dier is pacing up and down. 

“Evenin’ paper, sir?’ 

“Never mind the change,’’ says the 


stranger. ‘“Pshaw!” thinking aloud as he 
scans the columns of the Journal, “this 
time a wholesale grocer. There must be 
more William Greens in this city than John 
Smiths.” 

“What d’yer know ‘bout Bill Green?” 

“I'd give a good deal to know more about 
him,” says the stranger significantly. I’ve 
been looking for him in grog shops and va- 
riety shows and the deuce knows where, for 
a fortnight.”’ 

“Yer have! Golly! yer must like ’im bet- 
ter’n I do.”’ 

“What do you know about him—your 
Bill, I mean?” 

“T knows,” says the speck of humanity, 
wriggling beneath the bundle of printed 
matter, “that he picks pennies out o’ me 
pockets, but ole granny’d skin me alive if 
I said it. E knows,” confidentially, ‘“‘he 
keeps putty shady when de cop’s ’round. I 
had a cinch when he was up north.” 

“Where do you live?” 

“T lives wid Granny Gunt, in Green’ich 
street.” He is speaking with his nose flat- 
tened against the door and is peering out 
at the people passing out from the ferry- 
boat. The doors slide back and the mass 
of people presses forward. The stranger 
lcoks for the newsboy;. he is gone, lost in— 

{#2 This is the opening passage of a 10- 
part story written by 10 Tablers, the read- 
ers to guess at the close of the series which 
Tabler wrote each part. The story will be 
continued next week. The 10 story writers 
are Aleck Beresford, Jennie Jameson, Fred 
of Sightly Hill, Girl of the Period, Bvange- 
line, Susan Nipper, Yensie Carleton, Juan- 
ita, H. Annette Poole, Marie Theresa. 





Ignorance, Not Work—About that cor- 
ner the Bachelor of Cordaville has us in, 
we can each speak only for herself. I have 
tried to bring up three babies without a 
bottle and each time had to give up a little 
sooner, and much to my sorrow, too. I for 
one can’t understand how a mother could 
allow her child to use a bottle unless 
obliged to do so. But if the B of C had 
seen the difference in my little daughter 
after two weeks of good cow’s milk he 
would agree that it was best. Amen! Uncle 
Paul, but what is to relieve the mothers 
from household drudgery if they. marry 
poor men? And I think you and Aunt Mol- 
lie started on a comparison of woman’s in- 
fluence for good or evil. Are mothers less 
interested, think you, in the. “investiga- 
tions’’ of the little ones now than in times 
past? I mean the great middle class of peo- 
ple who have to plan to make their income 
fit expense and who yet have enough of 
education to appreciate the higher side of 
life. I am going to try once more for that 
cooky! Here is the new subject, whose dis- 
cussion is to be helpful to all of us. I think 
those were the important conditions, and 
also open it in good shape. ‘‘Hard manual 
labor is degrading,’ said Hamlin Garland 
in the Cosmopolitan some time in 1894. The 
illustration given in proof was of a com- 
pany of farraing people enjoying a day at 
the seaside and the degraded appearance of 
the older people. Degraded as shown by 
their coarse, rough ways and dulled in- 
tellects. Now my claim is that while it is 
undoubtedly true that a majority of work- 
ing people sink into a state that may be 
called degradation, as compared with’ what 
they promised in youth, the cause is not 
work, but ignorance, and that the degraded 
intellects of the ignora..t rich are far more 
dense and pitiable than those of. the poor. 
Given a man with a true love of knowledge 
for its own sake, that mysterious some- 
thing which the kindergartners call “in- 
Sight,’”” and one with the same amount of 
schooling, but valuing it only as a means of 
“getting ahead’ and condemn them both 
by circumstances to spend: their lives at 
hard toil. Which would be the degraded 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


one? I say the second every time. There, 
Fred, send me a cooky!—[Susan Nipper. 





No Bossing—Bug Eater Bob has inter- 
preted my letter very wrongly. I do not 
intend to marry an intemperate man ever, 
or any at all at present, so he can set his 
fears at rest on that point, for I fully co- 
incide with his views in that respect. Some 
people do just as Bug Eater Bob repre- 
sents them to do, and I think it is a grand 
mistake for people not to furnish entertain- 
ment at home for their children. No mat- 
ter how poor they are they can always 
manage some simple kind of amusement 
and a neat sleeping room for them. I won- 
der where Bug Eater Bob got his queer 
cognomen. I take it he must be a farmer 
and has been waging war against potato 
bugs, squash bugs and others all summer. 
Is Old Fellow giving me a hint in his letter? 
Even if he is it is very sensible throughout. 
I would not wish to have any one manage 
rer husband. I believe in a husband be- 
ing the head of the house. We should try 
ts influence them in the right if we see 
them going wrong, but not in a way that 
makes them think we are trying to boss 
them. Let us influence them by our ex- 
amples rather than try to manage them by 
a family quarrel, as to right and wrong, 
for they won’t be managed in that way. I 
think with Jean Ingersoll that a serial story 
written by the Tablers would be extremely 
interesting.—[Future Helpmate. 





Bottle Babies—Bachelor of Cordaville 
asks why so many babies are brought up 
on the bottle. I, for one, can answer so far 
as my experience goes. I have three little 
ones, the oldest not three years old yet, 
and they were all “bottle babies.’’ They 
are the wonder of all who see them, they 
are so fat. Fairer, healthier babies than 
they never lived, and they have never 
known an hour’s sickness (which is more 
than can be said of many breast-fed ba- 
bies). We live on a farm of 140 acres and 
I do all my own house work, care of babies, 
butter making, washing, cooking, etc, and 
some outdoor work, too, so I never had 
time to bring the babies up otherwise than 
on the bottle, and they were as happy and 
contented as a baby could be. Of course 
the bottle requires particular care, but it 
does not take much time to keep it sweet 
and clean. As to children thus fed retain- 
ing the good qualities and disposition of 
treir mother, why should they not? I be- 
lieve bottle-fed babies are much better 
natured than other babies for obvious rea- 
sons. Alice E. Pinney, I am one of the 
kind who is not afraid to help out of doors 
and in hurrying times, such as harvesting 
grain, digging potatoes, etc, can lend 
a hand in the field as well as milk the 
cows, tend the horses, etc. I believe women 
are healthier and stronger for being out of 
doors some of the time and helping do some 
light work than being mewed up in the 
house all the time.—[A Farmer’s Wife. 





One Welcome to McKinley—Did many 
of the Tablers visit the trans-Mississippi 
exposition? I was there just after peace 
jubilee week. Let me tell you what most 
attracted me. It was an exhibit given in 
honor of our president by one of Omaha’s 
largest stores. In one of the buildings is 
a square house with walls of glass. First, 
we see the kitchen. In it are a fine steel 
range, cupboards and all the cooking uten- 
sils imaginable. Before an ironing board 
stands the servant girl (artificial of course) 
dressed in a wrapper of light blue. In the 
dining room the table is set with china and 
silver. The chairs are in place. Rare 
choice china and odd pieces fill the side- 
boards. Before the table stands the waiter, 
a young lady, who is about to place a nap- 
kin on the table. Let us peep into the bed- 
room. There are the bed with its silken 
spreads, the windows with their curtains 
of fine lace, the costly dresser and the pot- 
ted plants. Before the dresser looking into 
the mirror stands a@ lady with comb in 
hand. She has finished arranging her hair. 
On the bed lies her delicate pink silk skirt 
and on yonder chair is her dress of black 
silk. Through the open door we see into 
the parlor. Standing before a chair, hat in 
hand, is the guest of the house. We know 
the grave, sad face, the firm features and 
steady gaze. It is like unto our president. 
It is even he. On the other side of the 
room, leaning slightly against the piano, 
stands a sweet-faced lady. She is dressed 
in dove silk waist and hat and dark skirt. 
Surely this is the “first lady.’’ It is only 
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one of the many welcomes to this greai 
and good man, William McKinley.—{A. L. 


O. A. 
ee Sen 
It is said that recent discoveries in Egypt 
not only carry the history of that country 
long back of the time of Adam, but show 
us that the civilization of Egypt was de- 
rived from another that was already old. 





Aunt: Whom does your new little sister 
look like, yeur father or your mother? 

Little Emma: Both; she has no teeth— 
that’s like mommer. And she’s hairless, 
like popper. 


Does Your 
Back Ache? 


In constant pain when o 
your feet ? 

Is that dragging, pulling 
sensation with you from morn 
till night ? 

Why not put the medicine 
exactly on the disease ? Why 
not apply the cure right to 
the spot itself ? 

You can do it with 


Dr.Ayer’s 
Cherry 

Pectoral 
Plaster 


Immediately after the 
Plaster is applied, you feel 
its warming, soothing in- 
fluence. Its healing remedies 
quickly penetrate down deep 
into the inflamed tissues. 
Pain is quieted, soreness is re- 
lieved and strength imparted. 

No plaster was ever made like it. 
No plaster ever acted so quickly 
aod thoroughly. No plaster ever 
had such complete control ever all 
kinds of pain. 

Placed over the chest it is 
a powerful aid to Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral; relieving 
congestion and drawing out 


all inflammation. 


FOR SALE RY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
J.C. AYER CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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OUR WAR WITH SPAIN 


ITS CAUSES, INCIDENTS, AND RESULTS. At 
and exhaustive story of the war, Civil, Military, and plates 
ene its beginning to the close. 3 ;4 fine a 4 

and choice 7s 
Rt SSEL ‘arouTaU CN ATOR E > eesren 
and SEN STON (Neb.). 
$200.00 another 
weeks. 1 p-¥ more Agents wanted. ‘Distance no hindrance 
eed we Pay a. < Give Credit, Extra Terms, and Bachan 

Wri Dblishers, 


terms to the exclusive 
oT D WORTHINGTON & OO. Hartford, Coan. 
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Thanksgiving Time. 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ EDITOR. 





In some of the states where our Tablers 
live [ suppose they do not observe Thanks- 
giving so generaliy nor with so much care 
as we do in the crisp northern clirnate. 
Those boys and girls miss a great deal, 
don't they? It isn’t all play for the young 
tolks, though; or at least it wasn’t when 
the Y F E was a boy. The girls must help 
with the dinner, and the boys must help 
their fathers with some outdoor work. 

Do they put on the storm windows on 
the north side of the house on Thanksgiv- 
ing day, where any of our boys live? Every 
boy ought to help put on the storm win- 
Gows. Imagine a bitter cold night in Feb- 
luary, with the girls and boys gathered 
around the fire roasting chestnuts or pop- 
ping corn and telling stories—ghost stories, 
we will say for example—and the wind 
howling down the chimney and moaning 
around the northeast corner of the house. 
Suppose the story-teller has reached the 
awfulest, creepiest part, where the lights 
go out (in the story) and the pale, misty, 
spectral figure glides into the chamber— 
suppose at this harrowing moment in the 
tale the north wind should come ‘“‘Whe-e- 
e-e-w!’’ against the windows and make 
them rattle and crash, and an icy gust 
should come through the cracks and send 
a shiver through all the company, just as 
if the ghost were there in person. Then 
all would look reproachfully at Willie, and 
somebody would say, “Willie didn’t put 
on the storm windows last Thanksgiving. 
His father had a lame arm, and Willie ran 
off and played football and so they haven't 
been put on yet, and the cold wind comes 
in like a ghost.””’ And then when Willie 
got well into bed where the ghosts couldn't 
catch him, he would still hear the north 
wind outside, trying to get im, and per- 
haps getting in, and he would be like the 
bey Eugene Field told about: 

“My mother told me long ago 

(When 1 was a little tad) 

That when the night went wailing so, 

Somebody had been bad; 

And then when I was snug in bed, 

Whither I had been sent, 

With the blankets pulled up round my head, 
I'd think of what my mother said, 

And wonder what boy she meant! 

And ‘Who's been bad to-day?’ I'd ask 

Of the wind that hoarsely blew, 

And the voice would say in its meaningful 
way: 
“Yooooooo000! 
Yooooooooo! 
Yooooooooo!’ "’ 

Putting on the windows was one thing 
which had to be done in the old days, and 
another was going to meeting. Perhaps 
the young folks of 1898 are not required to 
attend the Thanksgiving service, for times 
have changed in twenty years. Going to 
church on a holiday was not the Y F E’s 
favorite occupation, especially when the 
sons of less strict parents were off having 
a glorious game of football or something 
of that sort. But he is not sorry now that 
he went; it did not hurt him a bit. The 
time may come when some of you would 
gladly go to meeting all day Thanksgiving, 
and for days in succession, if this would 
win back for one short hour a voice you 
longed unspeakably to hear; if a calloused 
ard wrinkled hand, worn in loving service 
for you, could be felt once more upon your 
head. It seems when we are young as if 
we were going to have our parents and 
friends with us forever, but—just eat your 
turkey and cranberry sauce with a heart 
full of thanksgiving if only each familiar 
face is in its accustomed place at the 
teble. 

Speaking of cranberry sauce, I must tell 
you what my mischievous cousin. who lived 
at my home, did one Thanksgiving morn- 
ing. His mother and his aunt and his 
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grandmother were bustling about getting 
the dinner, and the Y F E was there too, 
getting in the way as much as possible, 
when there was a sudden outcry from the 
women, and a scurrying around for cot- 
ton cloth. Harry (my cousin) had lifted 
his hand with the most gory looking gash 
imaginable along one finger. Before there 
was time to dress the wound the little 
rogue washed it off—it was a streak of 
mashed cranberry, skilfully laid on. 
There is one of our Tablers whom the Y 
EF E will think of tenderly when he has 
his turkey and mince pie, and that is the 
brave little housekeeper of thirteen, whose 
mother was with her a year ago, but who 
now must keep house for her father, her 
four brothers and her little sister, and be 
mother and sister anc daughter, all in one, 
when the family gathers around the table 
tor their Thanksgiving dinner. May the 
turkey roast just to a turn, and everything 
in the kitchen behave just as it ought, and 
the boys help her a lot. If those brothers 
don’t turn in and wipe the dishes, and 
kelp Miss Viola all they can, so she can 
get through in season to have some fun, 
then we Tablers shall have our opinion of 
them! I feel sure they will be as helpful 
as they know how. ‘To all the little house- 
keepers whose mothers are no longer with 
them, be brave like Miss Viola; that’s the 
way to have a big place in the hearts of all 
who know you, and to make the Thanks- 
giving feeling last all the year around. 
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The Young Folks’ Table. 


Selling by Shadow—Do any of you girls 
go to pie suppers? I went to one the other 
night where they sold by shadow. I go to 
school and my friend Lillian and I haye 
great old times. We have a piano but can- 
not play very much.—[Lillis. 

(32rThis sounds very interesting. Won't 
you write and tell us how they sell pie 
by shadow? 





Sampson, Too—I don’t think Dewey or 
Schley are any more entitled to glory than 
Admiral Sampson.—[Thomas Tadpole. 





Husking—Can any of the girls cut or 
husk corn? I can do both. I didn’t cut any 
this year, but I husked about four shocks. 
Papa says we will have about 1800 bushels 
of corn. I have a pet calf. I call it Miss 
Dewey, and when mamma goes out in the 
orchard to work, Miss Dewey is at her 
heels. I think a great deal of my calf.— 
[Morning Glory, Twelve Years Old. 





Lawyers—New Hampshire Representa- 
tive, lawyers and lawyers only should be 
admitted to the presidency. It is not any 
man we want, picked up from anywhere, 
but a man who is qualified, in every sense 
of the word, to hold so high an office as 
president of the United States.—[North Da- 
kota Volunteer. - 

G3 George Washington was a farmer. 

Trying to Please—Green Mountain Lass, 
some time when my ship comes in and I 
can afford to travel, may I come and see 
you? I should love to see all those old 
things. Our house is nearly as old as yours, 
but it has been so re-modeled you wouldn't 
think it. We have very few curiosities left. 
Olive, pardon me, but your letter made me 
just a little tired; you talk as if the whole 
end and aim of a girl’s efforts was to fix up 
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for the boys. I believe they will like you 
just as well if you aren’t everlastingly try- 
ing to please them. You think it is wicked 
to burn one’s hair with an iron: I don’t see 
why. Ruskin says that idleness and cru- 
elty are the only sins that amount to much, 
so it can’t be very wicked to be silly. You 
have a very pretty name. I- have always lik- 
ed that. The prettiest girl in our town is 
named Olive.—[ Marietta. 





Real Young Folks—I have two brothers. 
One of them almost always goes to school 
with me. When he cannot go I have a 
pony to ride, for papa and mama do not like 
to have me go so far alone. I have eight lit- 
tle downy chickens. I am afraid their feet 
will get cold. Aren’t you?—[Jessie G. 

I like to live on a farm, and we do, too 
I love to have pets. Which are your favorite 
flowers? Mine are sweet peas, roses and 
china asters. I can bake a little. I have 
picked up about a bushel of chestnuts this 
year, and sold them all. I like to read the 
letters very much. I agree with Georgia 
Scott. I like Elsie Dinsmore and I think 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin is very nice, too. Mr 
Editor, if you ever come my way, Call on 
me. I am almost 14.—[Lelia M. Davidson. 





Good Advice—Hurrah for the Other Fel- 
low! He was a favorite before he expressed 
his ‘“‘opinion’’ on those games, but now he’ll 
be doubly honored. I glory in hearing a fel- 
low talk like him. But, girls and boys, there 
is many a good-hearted boy who is taught 
to believe that in order to “be a man” he 
must be able to play a smart game of cards. 
then pool and billiards, and if asked to must 
be able to step manfully, and not be boy- 
ish and refuse, up to the bar and take a 
glass or two of tanglefoot. A boy friend 
said to me one time, “L—, I never took a 
glass of drink in my life, but I nearly did 
ence.”’ I asked him how it happened. He 
said he and some of his schoolmates stood 
on the corner talking one day, and one 
spoke up and said, ‘“‘Come on, boys, let’s 
have a drink.’’” He said he shook his head 
and said, No, he never had drunk a drop 
and he was too old to learn. One of the boys 
said, “I’d be ashamed to say I was nearly 
21 years old, like you are, and never took 
a drink.”’ This speech was regarded as smart 
by the other boys, so they jumped up and 
down, clapped their hands and laughed at 
him, while he stood blushing and wonder- 
ing whether he had better follow their ad- 
vice. Amid all their confusion they did not 
get him to take the one drink; but he said. 
“IT was a little ashamed as I turned and 
left them.’’ But before his and my con- 
versation ended, he was proud to think 
he refused. Many a time a boy takes a 
drink against his will to save being called 
“girlish,"” and made fun of. Then he gets 





The only cheap lamp-chim- 
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Exhibition Outfit. 

. Everybody is enthused over 
the brilliant victories of our 
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in a habit of it, and as I heard a man say, 
“after they have taken three drinks ’cause 
they are ashamed to refuse, it’s almost 
always too late to refuse the fourth.’’ Bash- 
ful Boy, tell us what your opinion Is. I dare 
say it is the same as the Other Fellow’s. 
Boys, be proud of the drinks you have not 
taken. The girls tell their idea of a man, so 
here is mine. He must be a man and not an 
imitation. Here is my address,—[Lottie 
Near, Box 33, Fluvanna, N Y (Chatterbox 
of Chautauqua). 





Delightful—Elec Tricity, where are those 
drawings I have been looking for? I am 
studying electrical engineering, so am inter- 
ested in them. Sunshine, my address is 
Fred Howard, Williamsburg, Va, Box 106, 
and I really would like to exchange sketches 
and drawings with you or anyone who feels 
so disposed. I witnessed the launching of 
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ON THE RIGHT, WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE, 
ON THE LEFT THE HEADQUARTERS OF CORN- 
WALLIS. 






the battleship Illinois, and a great many 
northern people attended; did any of you? 
If any of you ever come this way, drop in 
and see me. There will be plenty of sailing 
and wheeling by moonlight for the girls, 
plenty of hunting and fishing for the boys. 
Mr Editor, how does that strike you? 
Wouldn’t you like to come, too? Here is a 
rough sketch of William and Mary college, 
[Shadow. 

Sympathy—aA letter from the Huntsman, 
in Oct 29 issue, says he has a wheel but 
ean’t ride on account of a broken leg. He 
has my most sincere sympathy, for I don’t 
know what I would do if I couldn’t ride 
every nice day.—[Iowa Cousin, Box 184, 
Dayton, Ia. 

No Kittens—What a great time our Y F 
E must have, sitting in that great chair of 
his and feeding his office cat! What dainty 
morsels he must get hold of once in a while! 
I should think they would put a good edge 
on his teeth. His diet ought to make him 
a “holy terror;” he looks like one (the cat) 
certainly. Do you suppose any of those good 
points (?) ever catch on his ribs, going 
down? I would like to ask if he has any 
kittens for sale, and if they come very high. 
I think Olive must be quite a curiosity. I 
want a handy, all-round hand on my ranch, 
and if she will kindly state in her next let- 
ter the terms, etc, perhaps we can make a 
trade.—[Pedro. 





Ha Ha!—I say, boys, let’s have your 

Photos. 
Hurrah for old winter! 
Hurrah for the fun! 
For coasting and skating 
When school work is done. 

We just go down to Spoony lake and oh, 
what fun we have! Such a hot time in the 
cold winter. I think there are some pretty 
fine girls at the Table. Mr Editor, do not 
feel jealous if the boys speak of your bet- 
ter half. I think she has been pretty good 
to-keep still so long. My address is Miss 
traee Ferron, Council Bluffs, Ia, 1156 East 
Pierce street. Now, Romeo, just write and 
see if you don’t get an answer. Lily of the 
Valley, you and Y F E both can have that 
invitation; we will all be pleased to see you. 
I have two brothers, one 18, the other 20; 
very nice brothers. Monogram, I do detest 
Latin, and don’t you think the boys are do- 
ing better standing up for themselves since 
I wrote? Ha! Ha!—[Sweet Bunch of 
Daisies. 





The Philippines—At our school, the other 
day, this question was debated upon: 
“Should the United States retain the Phil- 
ippines?” It was decided in favor of the 
affirmative. Do all of you agree? Now, per- 
haps I might say a word about myself. I 


am a junior in the _ high _ school, 
16 years’ old, and am exceedingly 
fond of out-door sports. Swimming, 


skating and riding horseback are my 
favorites, although I do enjoy playing base- 
ball when the boys don’t throw too hard. I 
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ride a wheel some, but the roads here are 
too hilly and sandy for much riding. I 
never wrote a letter to a newspaper, to be 
printed, before in my life. I wonder how 
this ’ll look in print. I might add that my 
father has taken this paper ever since I can 
remember, and it’s so much more interest- 
ing than it was five or six years ago. Now 
there are so many departments that there 
is sure to be something interesting to every 
one of the family.—[A Lady of Quality. 





A Stray Dog—There was a dog came to 


my house and I fed it. It was a hound. 
When my papa came home he told me he 
did not want it, so I took it to school with 
me, and it stopped at a house where they 
had a dog, and it went back to my house. 
The hired mari was drawing apples to 
Shortsville and he took the dog with him 
and left it there. I am 11 years old.—[John 
D. Henry. ’ 





With Both Hands—Elec Tricity, I am a 
student of a correspondence school. My 
course is steam engineering and included 
with it is instruction on dynamos and mo- 
tors. Since completing the latter I have 
become “electrically inclined.” I recently 
worked a short time in an electric lighting 
plant and liked it the finest kind. Well, 
Elec, we can dare the girls and most of 
the boys too, to take hold of a brush on a 
running dynamo with both hands, can’t 
we? I have always read the Young Folks’ 
Table and maybe I will write again if this 
escapes the monstrous maw of the Y F E’s 
monster. I agree with Chatterbox about 
billiards, pool and cards, for in the majority 
of cases they are the stepping stone to 
gambling and drinking.—[Louis D. Kelsey, 
Meadville, Mo. 
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Free—The New Cure for Kidney and 


Bladder Diseases, Rheumatism, etc. 


Disorders of the Kidneys and 
Bladder cause Bright’s Disease, 
Rheumatism, Gravel, Pain in 
the Back, Bladder Disorders, 
difficult or too frequent passing 
water, Dropsy, etc. For these 
diseases a Positive Specific Cure 
is found in a new botanical 
discovery, the wonderful Kava- 
KAVA Shrub, called by botan- 
ists, the piper methysticum, from 
the Ganges River, East India. 
It has the extraordinary record 
of 1,200 hospital cures in 30 days, 
It acts directly on the my > 
and cures by draining out of the 
Blood the poisonous Urie Acid, 

= Urates, Lithates, etc., which 
Mrs.Castle,Poestenkill,N.¥ cause the diseased conditions. 
v. W. B. Moore of Washington, D. C., testifies in 
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Rheumatism and Kidney and Bladder Disease of many 
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enn., describes his terrible suffering from Uric Acid, 
Gravel and Urinary difficulty, being four months con- 
fined to his bed, and his complete cure by the Kava- 
Kava Shrub. Many ladies, including Mrs. Sarah Castle, 
of Poestenkill, N. Y., and Mrs. L. D. Fegeley, Lancaster, 
Ills., also testify to its wonderful curative powers in 
Kidney and other disorders peculiar to womanhood. 

That you may judge of the value of this Great 
Discovery for yourself, we will send you one Large 
Case by mail FREE only asking that when cured 
yourself you will recommend it to others. It is a 
Sure Specific and cannot fail, Address, The Church 
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The Old Squire’s 
Thanksgiving. 


By Stanley Edwards Johnson. 





“They say that in his prime, 
Ere the pruning knife of time 

Cut him down, 
Not a better man was found 
By the crier on his round 

Through the town.” 
NEVER saw such a place in 
all my born days!" declared 
Mrs Lowell shaking her shape- 
ly head from side to side slow- 
ly as she spoke. “It is simply 
encrusted with dirt, and I be- 
lieve we owe it to the old man 
to give him an entire cleaning 





out. However we're goin’ to 
do it is more than I can tell. 
But I’ve made up my mind 
that it should be done. I don’t 
know’s I could give you an _ idea 
of it, if I should try, for _ he’s 
lived in them two rooms for half a 


century, I guess. His law books and Scott’s 
poems and all his favorite literature is 
jest mixed in with his dishes and cookin’ 
things. His lounge is jest piled up with 
books an’ documents an’ clothes an’ letters, 
so thet the thing itself can’t be seen. I 
reckon what sweepin’s ever been done has 
been up against the walls, for the mop- 
boards are hidden behind a raft of clutter. 
You can’t get within three feet o’ the cor- 
ners. I just heard the old squire was sick 
and so I thought I would take a little jell 
up to comfort him. Weil: I knocked on 
the door, and a wheezy voice answered 
from somewhere, and I went in. There, it’s 
no use for me to say another word, you 
can’t imagine it.” 

Mrs Lowell was one of the leading char- 
itable women of Trescott, and was enter- 
taining the sewing society of the Congre- 
gational church of that New Hampshire 
town, 

“But how long has this sort of thing bees 
going on?” the wife of the minister asked 
with a quizzical frown. She was a new- 
comer in Trescott, and had been city-bred. 
Her youthful husband was serving his first 
parish. 

Mrs Eldredge, the deacon’s wife, answer- 
ed. “Oh, I don’t know, the old squire has 
always been hereabouts, I guess. I can re- 
member him as a little girl, an’ he doesn’t 
seem to have changed much. But they tell 
about how different he was when he was 
young.” 

“TI should have supposed something would 
have been done long ago,” the little woman 
ventured, with tactliess innocence. 

“Oh, he’s never be’n in want,’’ Mrs Lowell 
quickly responded, “I heard John say that 
he’d be’n town clerk for over and above 
forty years, an’ he gets $200 a year for that, 
an’ he’s not a got a chick or a child, or even 
a relative anywhere.” Mrs Lowell quickly 
resented any reflection upon the people of 
Trescott. The new minister’s wife was a 
sore point. She was credited with ‘‘meanin’ 
well,”’ but her youth and inexperience, add- 
ed to her thorough ignorarice of the charac- 
ter of the people among whom she was forc- 
ed to live, had been the cause of many bit- 
ter tears, and much embarrassment to her 
husband. 

“Oh, I didn’t suppose he was suffering,” 
she quickly answered, “but I should have 
thought this condit on of affairs would have 
been known before, and that it would have 
been a good idea to do something. You say 
he has lived a bachelor’s life in those two 
rooms for over fifty years?” 

“Longer, I guess,’’-someone said. “They 
tell me that he was jilted by a Boston girl, 
and he never had no ambition after that, 
but he could have done anything he want- 
ed to. He wan’t so very ich younger 
than Daniel Webster, and they used to see 
a good deal o’ each other when the squire 
was a young man. He was educated at 
Dartmouth college. But he jest slumped, 
an’ sence then he’s been good for nothing.” 

“Don’t you think we'd orter do somethin’, 
Mis’ Jerrold,” Mrs Lowell asked. 
“That was precisely my idea in mentionin’ 
it here. We can ef we've only a min’ to. 
Only I didn’t know but what some o’ the 
sisters might object on religious principles. 
The old squire’s never be’n a bad man. He’s 
always be’n to church, an’ they say he 
always goes home and looks up the text o’ 
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the sermon in Greek an’ then in Hebrew. 
But he’s never perfessed, and I think like- 
ly he doesn’t care much about grace an’ 
them thin’s. He reads Scott and Byron, an’ 
he’s always talking about somebody named 
Horace and Virgil with Sammy, when he 
comes home. Sammy says he’s one of the 
greatest scholars t at ever came outer 
Dartmouth, an’ he’d orter know, ‘cause 
he’s a graduate.”” Sammy was Mrs Lowell's 
especial pride, and was now a practicing 
lawyer in Boston, and the especial pride 
of Trescott, too. 

Some time longer the ladies of the soci- 
ety sewed on, until the November twilight 
settled over the hills of Trescott, and they 
tied on their bonnets and wrapped their 
shawls about them, and departed, some in 
sleighs and the nearer ones on foot. Mrs 
Jerrold lingered a little, as she wrapped 
her golf cape about her, ar~ chatted con- 
fidentially with Mrs Lowell, the latter shak- 
ing her head approvingly as she talked. 
Mrs Jerrold spoke of some friends in Bos- 
ton, who would like to assist, she was sure, 
in giving them materials to fit out the old 
squire with new shirts, underwear, sheets 
and pillow slips. She was the last one to 
depart, and the two generals of the Con- 
gregational church seemed to have settled 
on some mode of procedure before they 
separated. 

Mrs Lowell busied herself about her sup- 
per. She was a large, portly woman, ca- 
pable of bearing the burdens of many on 
her generous shoulders. When Sam Lowell 
came in his meal was ready and the tea 
and rolls were steaming in an appetizing 
invitation on the table. 

He fell heartily in with the plan for help- 
ing the old man, but added: 











WOMEN NEED NOT BE DISCOURAGED. 


The nervous tension under which most 
of our women constantly live affects the fe- 
male organism seriously. Heavy house- 
hold burdens, social gayeties, work in some 
commercial establishment, any of these 
duties seem impossible to women who are 
ill and yet they keep up for a time under 
pressure of the demands upon them. When 
they do break down, the advice and treat- 
ment they receive from their family physi- 
cian don’t go to the root of the trouble and 
they get no better. They are discouraged, 
worn out, tired of life. The great special- 
ist in women's diseases, Dr Greene, of Ner- 
vura fame, 35 West 14th street, New York 
city, has shown thousands of women who 
thought themselves hopeless invalids the 
way to health. His office is open to all 
women for free consultation and advice, 
or if you will write him about your case, 
he will advise you by mail absolutely free 
of all cost and confidentially. The glorious 
remedies discovered by this profound phy- 
sician are an invaluable boon to women. 
It cost nothing to be put on the road to 
health, and all ailing women should write 
Dr Greene at once. 


$1.96 BUYS A $3.50 SUIT 


3,000 CELEBRATED *+KANTWEAROUT”’ doable 
seat and double knee. Regular $3.50 Boys’ 2- 
Piece Knee-Pant Suits going at $1.95. 

A NEW SUIT FREE forany of these suits 
which don’t give ey. Cut tht wear, 

= this Ad. out 

Send No Money. ae my 
state age of boy andsay ef large or 
small for age, and we will send you the 
suit =. C.O.D., subject to examin- 
ation, You can examine it = your express 
office and if found perfectly satisfacto 
and equal to suits sold in your town ay A 
$3.50, pay your express agent our special 
offer ire 1. and ex eharges, 

P. SUITS are for 
boys from 4 to 15 years of age, and are retailed 
everywhere at £3.50. Made with double seat 
— knees, latest 1899 style as illustrated, 

e from a special wear-resist'ug, heavy- 
——, ALL-WOOL Oakwell oa neat, har.dsome pat- 
tern, fine serge lining, Cia: tent interlining, pad. 
ding, staying and reinforce = ik and linen sewing, fi: 
r-made throurhout, a suit any boy - would 
Someoal of. FOR FRZE CLOTH SAMPLES ston Clothing 
(suits, overcoats or wisteess, for boys 4 TO EARS, 
write fer Sample Book col fashion plates, 
ta measure and full instructions how to order. 
en's Suite and Overeoats made to ao from $5.00 up. 
Samples sent free on application, 


— Receuen & CO. (Ine.), Chi Catenge, 5 il. 
Roeback & Co. are theroughly reiiable. 


MONUMENTS 


DON'T °Yuryouinvestieare” WHITE BRONZE. 
More artistic and enduring; less expensive. Prices to suit 


all. Work delivered every where. Color greatly improved. 
Write for designs and information. Costs nothing to 


coeeinnee. 
CRUMBLING. 


NO ¢ OSS GROWING. N 
at RANING. CRACKING. 
BONT MENTAL BRONZE CO.. 

























herry Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 








UNFADING COTTON DYES. 


Special Fast Diamond Dyes For Cotton That 
Will Not Wash Out in Soapsuds. 


It is absolutely impossible to get a fast and 
satisfactory color on cotton from the same 
dyes as are used for woolen gcods, and for 
that reason Diamond dyes have a special- 
ly prepared line of fast colors for cotton 
that will give perfect satisfaction. Jf you 
want to color cotton or mixed goods be sure 
to get the fast Diamond dyes for cotton, as 
they will give colors that will not fade even 
by washing in strong soapsuds or exposure 
to sunlight. If any dealer tries to sell you 
the same dye to color cotton as he would 
sell you for coloring wool, do not accept 
it, as such dyes are unreliable, and in the 
majority of cases will ruin the material on 
which they are used. 

There are some 50 different kinds of Dia- 
mond dyes, so that you can get any color 
that you wish. By using them in different 
strengths any desired shade can be made, 
and all the fashionable colors are readily 
gotten with these dyes. 

To get a fast, rich, full black, use one of 
the Diamond dye fast blacks. There are three 
different kinds, for wool, for cotton and mix- 
ed goods, and for silk and feathers. They 
color a rich, full black that cannot be dis- 
tinguished from new goods. 

Diamond dyes are prepared specially for 
home use, with very simple directions, so 
that it is but little trouble or work to use 
them A direction book will be sent free to 
any address. Wells, Richardson & Co, Buri- 
ington, Vt. 





Send for Catalogue. Chatham School of Telegraphy 
& Railroad Business College, Chatham, N. Y. 


BEST SEWING MACHINES 
BELOW HALF PRICE; 
BELOW HALF COST $320»... 


Real sewing machines of the very best make 
and quality, high finish, easy and quiet 
running, doing perfect work of ail kinds, 
with all attachments any one can use or 
desire. Attachments for all sorts of or- 
namental and fancy work, for the heaviest 
tailoring; in short, having every appli- 
ance that any woman can want to use. 
Beautiful table, cover, etc., in oak or 
walnut (your{choice of either kind as will 
best match with your furniture). Sup- 
plied to our subscribers (only), freight 
prepaid east of the Rocky Mountains, at 
just about the first wholesale cost of ma- 
terials when bought in large quantities, 
with added actual cost of making on a 
large scale, and using the most recent and 
latest improved machinery. A genuine 
warrantee for five years by responsible 
manufacturers, and by the publishers of 
this journal. These sewing machines are 
no cheap John affairs got up in gaudy 
show to gull the public into what appears 
to be alow price, but which is really a 
very dear one, considering the quality. 
The prices vary from $16.00 freight pre- 
paid, to $20.00 freight prepaid. ; 

Grateful and" appreciative letters are 
constantly received and approve these 
machines. _No complaints come and no 
expressions of disappointment and dis- 
satisfaction, but always quite the reverse. 
Full illustrated descriptive circulars sent 
to any one sending us a 2c. stamp to 
cover postage. 

Address cither of our offices, but to avoid 
delay, write to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COTPIPANY, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building. 
NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. 
CHICAGO, Marquette Building. 








HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL COB 
“FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADV ERTISER AND THE 
PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THP 


ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 























“I’m most particular about the_ eatin’ 
part. i thought when I see the old feller 
goin’ down the street, the other day, with 
his cane which he says Dan Webster giv’ 
him, and that old beaver hat, that he hadn’t 
probably had a good meal o’ vittles for a 
dog’s age. I think it’s a good idee to give 
him a right good, old-fashioned Thanks- 
givin’ dinner.” 

“Jest the thing! I'm glad you thought o’ 
that. I guess it hadn’t entered the head o’ 
Mis’ Jerrold.”’ 

The next morning, after her consultation 
with her husband, Mrs Lowell did her morn- 
ing work as rapidly as she could, tied on 
her Sunday bonnet and best cloak, and 
trudgeli cver the crisp snow to the par- 
sonage. Mrs Jerrold ushered her into her 
living room, which she had made as much 
like her lositon home as she could, and 
consequently unlike anything that had ever 
been known in Trescott. 

“I’ve jest come over to talk about that 
matter o’ the old squire. John thinks that 
we’d orter give him a real old-fashioned 
Thanksgivin’ dinner, and I’ve kinder took 
to the plan m’self. If we can get him to 
consent we could have it in his room jest 
as well as not!” 

“Oh, I think it would be just too rich for 
anything. And—Oh, I’ve got an idea! I 
must run and tell Harold; I'll come right 
back!” Mrs Lowell thought she should 
never understand Mrs Jerrold. 

Mrs Jerrold returned in about a minute. 
“We've had an inspiration!"’ she exclaimed 
rapturously. “I’ve asked Harold to in- 
vite Mr Pierson to visit him. That will 
leave the coast clear for us to work in. Then 
we can have a sort of surprise for him when 
he comes to return, Thanksgiving time! 
Don’t you think that’s a divine idea?’’ she 
asked sweetly. 

“Well I dunno. 
made to work. Course, it’s like the story o 
the hare. You’ve got to get your ‘old 
squire’ fust.” 

“Oh, I think he’ll come. Mr Jerrold has 
found him very companionable,—and he 
came here to dinner once —”’ Mrs Jerrold 
bit her tongue, for they had never enter- 
tained any of their own parish. 

“Well,’’ said Mrs Lowell, “‘seein’s I'Ve be’n 
up to the old squire’s once, and had a talk 
with him—you know when I took the jelly 
to him—I kinder think that I’d better make 
the fust move. I'll jest go this mornin’ and 
ask him if he’s willin’ to let us do some 
cleanin’ up for him. Then Mr Jerrold can 
come along with his invitation.” 

“Yes, I don’t know but what that would 
be a good plan,” Mrs Jerrold said, with 
some hesitation. “Would you mind my 
running in this afternoon to hear what your 
success has been?’ 

“Land sakes! Of course not. Like to hev 
yer run in anytime. That’s what our last 
minister’s wife was liked so well for—’cause 
she’d neighbor with the folkes, so kinder 
nat’ral.” With this parting shot, Mrs 
Lowell departed, intending to call on the 
“old squire’ before she returned to her 
house. But as she trudged along, she saw 
a bent figure sauntering down the street. 
“The squire, as sure as I’m alive,”’ she said, 
“T’d know his gait a mile off; an’ I’ll jest 
collar him on the way.”’ 

She marched right up to the old man, 
and began. She had a knack of getting hold 
of things by the right handle. ‘See here, 
Mr Pierson, some 0’ us wimmin want to do 
a leetle somethin’ fer yer. We kinder think 
you need a little touch of wimmenkind up 
in your quarters; a little mendin’ and a lit- 
tle fixin’ generally. You know it ain’t good 
for man to live alone. So, if you've no ob- 
jections, we’re a-comin’ up to—well, I'll just 
tell you the straight truth—to dig you out.” 
There are times when sheer force will carry 
the day when gentler methods fail. The 
overcoming of the squire was as inevitable 
as the destruction of a little schooner in the 
path of an ocean liner. He could 
make no resistance. So he took the 
better course, and accepted the offer with 
his usual fine courtesy. ‘I shall, indeed, be 
obliged to you, Mrs Lowell,” he said, with 
a splendid bow, ‘“‘but I must add that you 
have my heartfelt sympathy.” 

The sewing society took a new lease of 
life, and met every afternoon. The squire 
was duly measured, and now and then Mrs 
Lowell appeared in his rooms on a recon- 
noitering expedition. Mr Jerrold had deliver- 
ed his invitation, which had been readily 
accepted, and public opinion was. taking 
form. Everyone seemed anxious to con- 
tribute something, and felt hurt if not in- 
vited to. All had a kind word for the old 


Why, yes—if it can be 


MOTHERS 


man. ‘“Isn’t a better-hearted fellow in 
town,”’ the only other lawyer in Trescott 
said. ‘‘Guess he’s the only one in Tres- 
ecott that’s never had no hard  feelin’s 
against someone,” said one of the farmers. 
‘“‘He’d be’n a great man, ef he hadn’t been 
spoiled somehow; but his heart is as sweet 
as when God made it,” said the town phil- 
osopher. And thus each contributed his 
mite to the general summing up. The “old 
squire’ was the hero of the hour in the lit- 
tle hamlet. 

During the few days in which he remain- 
ed at Mrs Jerrold’s, the ‘old squire’ was 
unconscious of what was going on in his 
chambers. Mrs Jerroid’s Boston friends sent 
a great many comforting things, among 
them being two brand new suits of clothes, 
warm and unpretentious, but with a much 
more modern cut than the antique citizen of 
Trescott had been accustomed to wear. 
When he donned this and appeared in the 
Jerrolds’ handsome parlor, he was a dif- 
ferent looking man. It was of broadcloth, 
a Prince Albert in style, and it brought out 
the nobility of the old man’s figure, so that 
the simple citizens of Trescott were aston- 
ished to find what a distinguished looking 
old man he was. 

The ladies willingly waived the pleasure 
of sitting at the table to allow only the 
wealth and dignity of the town to be pres- 
ent. The ministers and their wives, Mrs 
Lowell, and the selectmen and their wives, 
were among the honored ones. Mrs Jerrold 
was allowed to have a large hand in pre- 
paring the bill of fare, and it was granted 
to her, that there certainly was not such 
another Thanksgiving banquet outside of 
Boston. The table was set with Mrs Jer- 
rold’s finest linen and her silver, augment- 
ed with what she could secure from others; 
while an abundance of flowers completed 
the picture. 

When the “old squire’ entered his home, 
he stood in astonishment, but his good 
taste came to his rescue, and he made no 
comment. He was given the seat of honor 
beside his hostess, for it was also declar- 
ed that Mrs Jerrold was the only one who 
could possibly preside over such an aus- 
picious festival. 

After the long period of feasting was over 
—some had never spent so much time at 
the table before—Mrs Jerrold made a sign 
to her husband, who rose and rapped si- 
lence gently on the table. All turned and 
listened. ‘‘We have come together to-day 
to render homage to our distinguished cit- 
izen, the Hon James Pierson. I am sure 
there is no one here who does not appre- 
ciate the scholarship and fine qualities, 
which have for so many years made him a 
beloved and respected citizen. I propose, 
ladies and gentlemen, the gentleman’s 
health.”’ 

Trescott people are not accustomed to in- 
dulge in applause, but it came, spontan- 
eously out of the depths of their hearts. 
When it had subsided the “‘old squire”’ arose 
slowly, and stood a moment in dignified si- 
lence. Then he waved his hand and said: 

“T remember years ago attending a din- 
ner in honor of one who it was my greatest 
pride to call my friend, New Hampshire’s 
most distinguished contribution to Ameri- 
can statesmanship, Daniel Webster. It was 
simply a gathering of friends, among whom 
he was perfectly at home, just as I, to-day, 
am proud and glad to feel with you. When 
he was asked to speak, he said he wanted to 
grasp the hand of each one, and in that 
way only, by the simple pressure of his 
hand, could he express the joy and love for 
them that he felt welling up within him. 
I want to clasp your hands in the same 
way. I cannot express to you my gratitude 
for this honor, which, believe me, I am truly 
proudof. Youhave beenmy fellow citizens so 
long that it seems as if I was one of you. 
But the years are going. God has been kind 
to me, and I am now beyond the ailotted 
span. But however-many years there are 
reserved for me, they can never blot out 
of mind the memory of this occasion, whose 
brightness will remain with me always, un- 
dimmed by time.” 

There was not a dry eye when the old 
squire concluded his grateful and graceful 
acknowledgment. The event is long re- 
membered in the annals of Trescott. And 
when in the following June they laid the 
“old squire” in the daisy-strewn village 
cemetery, they rejoiced that this Thanks- 
giving had not come too late. 

rr 


“O pa,” exclaimed little Johnny, the first 
time he saw a trout, “it’s got the measles, 
ain't it?’ 
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When a man dies they put a tombstone 
oyer him and carve compliments on it. 

But they don’t tell what killed him. If 
<= they did you could 
go into any cem- 
etery and find on 
w= one stone in 
\ every six the 
? words—‘‘con- 
sumption,’’ 
‘*pneumonia,’’ 
‘diseased lungs.’’ 
And if the truth 
were all told most 
A! of them would 
say also— ‘‘due 
to carelessness.” 

More men die 
of consumption 
than are killed in 
battle. Consum 
tion is more ~e y 

than rattlesnakes, and yet 
tien. men run from the snake, and 
invite consumption. 

The time to cure consumption is before 
it starts. A ‘‘little come is easy to 
cure. Weak lungs may be made strong 
before disease gets in. 


DR. PIERCE’S 
GOLDEN MEDICAL 
DISCOVERY 


Is the one medicine that is successful 
above all others in the treatment of 
throat, bronchial and lung diseases. It 
is a general cleanser and tonic for the 
weak stomach and for the whole system 
but it also acts specifically on the throat 
and lungs. It makes rich, red blood, 
builds up flesh and strength and renews 
the vigor of the whole y- 

_Sold everywhere by dealers in medi- 
cine. Be sure you get the genuine. 
Don’t take a substitute. 

Mrs. M. Hartrick, of Demster, Oswego Co., 
N. Y., writes: “I have lost two daughters in 
less than five years with consumption and scrof- 
ula. My eldest son was taken, two or three 
years ago, with hemorrhage from the lungs. 
It troubled him for over a year. He took Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery and has not 
had a bleeding from the lungs in over a year. 
Your medicine certainly saved his life.” 
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We want to introduce our TEAS, SPICES 
and BAKING POWDER. __.—_—_ 
Sell8 lbs. among your friends to EARN a pair of 
Nickel Plated ey & Skates (best in the 
world) or sell 10 .bs.“for your choice in a beautiful 
Solid Gold + 25 Ibs. for a Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s 
Solid Silver Watch and Chain; 10 lbs. for a High- 
Grade Camera. complete with View Finder, etc., 
and arranged for time or snap-shot ex ures, taki 
a picture 3x3; or sell Ibs. for atch an 
e; 100 Ibs. for 


3 75 lbs. for Boys’ or Girls’ Bi 
Youths’ or Maidens’ Bicycle; 150 lbs. for Ladies’ or 
Gentlemen’s Hi hest-Grade Bicycle. Transporta- 
tion prepaid. Send your full address for Catalogue, 
etc., describing these and many other premiums, 


ww. G. BAKER, 
(Dept, R.) Springfield, Mass. 





Suites. ASTHMA sire 











BED-WETTING Dr. F.E. Beene 
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THANKSGIVING COOKERY 
A Thanksgiving Dinner. 


Celery soup Crisp crackers 
Olives or Pickles 
Roast turkey, cranberry jelly 
Mashed white potatoes Baked sweet pota- 
toes Celery 
Squash and beets 
Pudding Pie 


Fruit Nuts andraisins Candy 
Crackers and cheese Coffee 


In this bill of fare the housewife will find 
an appetizing and simple dinner. Recipes 
are given for making the soup and jelly; 
apple, squash and mince are suggested as 
the most satisfactory kinds of pies, while for 
for the pudding nothing could be more ap- 
propriate than the Thanksgiving fruit pud- 
ding here given. 

Celery Soup: Three cups celery in % inch 
pieces, 1 pt boiling water, 2% cups milk, 1 
slice onion, 3 tablespoons butter, % cup 
flour, salt and pepper. Wash and scrape the 
celery before cutting into pieces, cook in 
boiling water until soft and rub through a 
sieve. Scald milk with the onion; remove 
the onion and add milk to the celery. Bind 
with butter and flour cooked together and 
season with pepper and salt.—[Miss F. M. 
Farmer. 

Cranberry Jelly: Pick over and wash 4 
cups cranberries. Put in a stew pan with 
1 cup boiling water and boil 2C minutes. 
Rub through a sieve, add 2 cups sugar and 
cook 5 minutes. Turn into a mold or 
glasses to cool. 

Thanksgiving Pudding: Four cups scald- 
ed milk, 1% cups rolled crackers, 1 cup 
sugar, 4 eggs, 1-3 cup melted butter, % ofa 
grated nutmeg, 1 teaspoon salt and 1% cups 
raisins. Pour milk over the crackers and 
let them stand until cool; add sugar, eggs 
slightly beaten, nutmeg, salt and butter. 


Parboil the’ _—i raisins until soft by 
cooking in boiling water to cover; 
seed and add to mixture. Turn 


into a buttered pudding dish and bake 
slowly 2% hours, stirring after the first half 
hour to prevent the raisins from settling. 
Serve with the following cream sauce: One 
cup powdered sugar, 1 egg and 2 cups whip- 
ped cream. Beat the white of the eggs toa 
stiff froth, add the yolk and sugar and beat 
well. Flavor with vanilla or lemon and add 
the cream last of all. 





The Crimson Cranberry. 
AGNES CARR SAGE. 





The cranberry crop seems good and plen- 
tiful this season if one may judge by the 
quantity and price in city stores. In the 
country, too, the crimson berries can be 
so easily Kept all winter—covered with 
water in a barrel or spread on a cloth ina 
cool room—that they prove a most valu- 
able addition to the household stores. The 
Thanksgiving and Christmas turkey al- 
Ways demands cranberry sauce, and there 
is perhaps no better rule for this than 
what is known as the “One, Two, Three 
recipe,’’-—-that is 1 cup water, 2 cups su- 


gar, and 3 cups cranberries. 

Wash and pick over the berries; then 
with the water cook for about an hour, 
or until they are thick as marmalade. Stir 


When well done, sweeten with the 
sugar and strain into a mold wet’ with 
cold water. Make one day for the next, so 
the jelly will be stiff enough to turn out 
ir a pretty form. But there is many a thing 
besides sauce to be made of cranberries 
and a nice accompaniment to cold meat 
is— . 

Spiced Cranberries: Cook together 7 lbs 
berries, 3% Ibs light brown sugar and 2 
cups cider vinegar, adding a cup of cran- 
berry juice, procured by boiling down a lit- 
tle extra fruit and straining it. Boil all 
slowly together for half an hour, then stir 
in 2 tablespoons ground cinnamon, 1 table- 
spoon ground cloves and % tablespoon 
ground allspice. Cook until the consistency 
of marmalade and put up in jars. A good 
and hearty dessert is 

Cranberry Roll: Stew 1 quart cranberries 
in just enough water to keep them from 
burning, sweeten well, strain and cool. 
With 1 pint of flour mix 1 tablespoon su- 
gar, a heaping teaspoon baking powder and 
% teaspoon salt. Rub in two heaping ta- 
blespoons butter and wet with sufficient 
milk to make a soft dough. Roll ont ahont 


often. 





half an inch thick and spread with the 
cranberry sauce to within an inch of the 
Roll carefully up, 


edges. 
cloth and 
laid on a 
off for a 


serve with a hard sauce. 
given above may also be used for cran- 
berry dumplings and cranberry pyramid. 


For 


Cranberry 
into squares or circles, put a large spoon- 
ful of sauce in the center of each, fold the 
corners to 


minutes. 
raw fruit 


with sugar), 
of an hour. 


ters 
them. 


Cranberry Pyramid: 
rounds, 


four 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


tie in a flannel 
boil for one hour, or it may be 
greased plate and steamed. Dry 
few moments in the oven and 
The same paste Cures While You Sleep, 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 


Catarrh & Colds, 


“LY CRESOLENEwhen vaporized in thesick- 
room will giveimmediate relief, Itscurativepowersare 
wonderful, at the same time preventing the spread of 
contagious diseases by acting asa powerful disinfeet- 
ant. Harmless to the youngest child. Sold by druggists, 
Descriptive booklet with testimonials free, 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall 8t. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO.,New York, Sole Agents, 


Dumplings: Cut the dough 





the middle and steam for 30 
Or they may be filled with the 
(chopped very fine, and sprinkled 
and steamed for three-quar- 
Pour a soft sauce over 


Cut the paste into 
from two to six 





varying 
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EARKIN SOAPS 
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T= LARKIN PLAN saves you half the regular prices, 
half the cost. You pay but the usual retail value of 
the soaps after thirty days’ trial and all middlemen’: 
profits are yours in a premium, itself of equal value. 


Our Great Combination Box. 


Enough to last an Average Family one Full Year. &, 
This List of Contents Changed as Desired. 
100 Bars ‘Sweet Home” Soap . $5.00 


For all laundry and household 
urposes it has no superior. 
rge Bars. 
10 Bars White Woollen Soap . . 
A perfect soap for flannels. 


12 Boraxine Soap Powder . 
Fulllbs. An unequalled 
laundry luxury. 


4 Bars Honor Bright Scouring Soap 20 
1-4 Doz. Modjeska Complexion Soap .60 


Perfume exquisite. A match- 
less beautifier. 


1-4 Doz. Old English Castile Soap .30 

1-4 Doz. Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap .25 

1-4 Doz. Elite Glycerine Toilet Soap .25 

1-4 Doz. Larkin's Tar Soap . .30 
Unequalled for washing the hair. 

1-4 Doz. SulphurSoap . . . . 

1 Bottle, 1 0z., Modjeska Perfume 
Delicate,refined,popular,lasting. 7 

1 Jar, 2 ozs., Modjeska ColdCream .25 i 
Soothing. Cures chapped hands. 

1 Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder . 


Preserves the teeth, hardens 
the gums,sweetens the breath. 


1 Stick Witch Hazel Shaving Soap 

The Contents, Bought at Retail,Cost $10.00 
The Premium, Worth at Retail ._ 10.00 
All for S10. . . $20 


You get the Premium you select, gratis. 
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The Whole Family supplied with Laundry and Toilet Soaps for a year at Half 
Price. Sent Subject to Approval and Payment after Thirty Days’ Trial. 
Solid Oak throughout. Hand- 


‘THE ™ CHAUTAUQUA” DESK. rubbed finish. Very hand- 


some carvings. Beveled plate mirror. Desk is 5 feet high, 244 feet wide, 
writing bed 24 inches deep. Drop leaf closes and locks. Brass curtain rod. , 


It is Wise Economy to Use Good Soap. Our Soaps are sold entirely on their 
merits, with our guarantee of purity. Thousands of Families Use Them, and 
have for many years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. Ask us for your 
neighbors’ testimonials. 

AFTER 30 DAYS’ TRIAL, if the purchaser finds all the Soaps, etc., of excellent 
quality and the premium entirely satisfactory and as represented, remit $10; if not, 
notify us goodsare subject toourorder. We make no charge for what you have used. 
Kf you remit in advance, you will receive in addition a nice present for the lady of the house, and 
$ 


ipment day after order is received. Money refunded promptly if the Bos or Premium does not 
prove all expected. Safe delivery guaranteed. The transaction is not complete until you are satisfied. 
og- Many youths and maidens easily earn a “Chautauqua” Desk or other premium free, by | 
dividing the contents of a Combination Box among a few neighbors who readily pay the listed 
retail prices. This provides the $10.00 needful to pay our bill, and gives the young folks the 
premium as “a midaleman’s profit.” The wide success of this plan confirms all our claims. 


Booklet Handsomely Illustrating Twenty Premiums sent on request. 


THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Larkin St., Buffalo, N. Y. { 


Established 1875. Capital, $500,000. 
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A representative of this paper having visited the Soateny of the Larkin Soap Mg ge the editor cheer- 
his offer is fi) 


fully gives his endorsement to the above advertisement. 


one of big value for a little money, 


and every reader should take advantage of it. 


New 


York Observer says:—We cheerfully recommend our readers to accept the offer made by the Larkin 


Soap Mfg. Co., of Buffalo,N. ¥. Members of the Observer’s staff have personally tested the Soap made by 
this Company, and they know too that the extra value in premiums is very generous. 





inches in diameter. Lay the largest cir- 
cle on a well-buttered plate and spread 
with thick cranberry sauce. Cover with 
the next sized round, spread and so on to 
the top. Steam for 45 minutes and serve 
with a hard sauce. 

Cranberry Pudding: This is economical 
and very nice. Prepare a batter of 2 
beaten eggs, 1 cup milk, % teaspoon salt, 
1 tablespoon sugar, 2 tablespoons melted 
butter, 2% cups flour and 1 heaping tea- 
spoon baking powder. Stir in one large 
cup of cranberries coarsely chopped, steam 
for two hours and serve with a _ sweet 
sauce. 

Cranberry Slump: This is an old-fash- 
ioned dainty, worthy of being revived. 
Make a biscuit dough of 1 pint flour, 1 ta- 
blespoon sugar, % teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon 
baking powder and enough milk to mix all 
together. In a deep pudding dish place 1 
quart washed cranberries, sprinkling over 
them a heaping cup sugar and pouring in 
a half cup water. Fasten a lid of the crust 
over the top; cover and bake slowly in a 
moderate oven for about an hour. fat 
with sugar and cream. 

Cranberry Farina: In a saucepan place 
the carefully washed and picked over ber- 
ries with only sufficient water to cover 
them. Simmer until broken, then press 
through a sieve. Measure the pulp and_ to 
each pint allow 3 secant tablespoons farina. 
Cook in a double boiler for one hour, 
sweeten well and pour into wetted molds. 
When ready to serve, turn out and heap 
whipped cream around it. 

Last winter a friend sent me some can- 
died cranberries, which were considered 
quite a novelty. To prepare this new 
confeetion, boil the cranberries a few min- 
utes, so as to soften but not break them, 
and then spread on .a tray to dry. In a 
porcelain kettle place 1 lb granulated su- 
gar with % pint water. Stir until the su- 
gar is dissolved, then stir no more. Boil 
it to the ‘‘crack,’’ that is, until the syrup 
is clear, and when dropped in cold water, 
snaps like glass between the teeth. Then 
remove at once from the fire. Put a few 
cranberries at a time into the boiling sugar, 
but take out quickly with a buttered fork 
and lay carefully on an oiled platter. 


Thanksgiving Goodies. 


WHITE RIBBON. 








Raisin Cake: One: pound floured raisins, 
2 eggs, 2 cups sugar, 1 cup molasses, salt, 
1 rounded teaspoon soda, % teaspoon all 
kinds. spice, % cup melted lard, 1% cups 
clear coffee, hot; flour for stiff batter. Bake 
in covered pan with slow fire. 

Marble Cake: Dark part, one-half cup 
molasses, 1% cups sugar, 1-3 cup lard, 1 
teaspoon soda, salt, % teaspoon all kinds 
spice, 1 cup coffee. Light part, 1 egg, 1 cup 
sugar, % cup milk, butter size of an egg, 
1 teaspoon cream tartar, % teaspoon soda. 
The batter need not be so stiff as that of 
the dark portion. Bake slowly in deep pan. 

Doughnuts: Five eggs, two cups sugar, 
1-3 cup molasses, 11-3 cups milk, % teaspeon 
each of cloves and nutmeg, salt, 4 tea- 
spoons cream tartar, 2 of soda, flour to 
knead quite hard. Measure used, common 
sized teacup. 





Our Sewing Machines—Whatever else 
we may fail in, we have not and shall not 
fail in supplying the women of our coun- 
try with a first-class sewing machine, and 
at a cost which cuts out all middlemen and 
large profit, and gives the user the ma- 
chine right down to very near the actual 
cost ef good materials and good manu- 
facture. Bush Ils of grateful, thankful let- 
ters from those who have already had 
our machines, tell us what has been done, 
and we shall keep right on. Descriptive 
circulars sent to all applying and sending 
a two-cent stamp. 





Miss Mary BE. Wilkins has written for the 
characteristic sketch of New England life 
called When Sereny Maria Went to School, 
in which, with many touches of humor and 
pathos, she pictures the sort of education 
girls used to receive in the old district 
school, the sort of pleasures they enjoyed 
and the punishments they suffered. 





“Spell ferment and give its definition.” 
requested the teacher. ‘‘F-e-r-m-e-n-t, to 
work,”” responded a diminutive maiden. 
‘“‘Now place it in a sentence, so that I may 
be sure you understand its meaning,” said 
the teacher. “In the summer I would rath- 
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er play out of doors than ferment in the “But de fus’ ting he knows he gits so 
school house.’’ haughty he neglecks ter bow to de inevit- 
able, an’ den he’s in trouble sho’ ’nuff.”’ 





Mrs Pitt: Has Mrs Oakland any chil- 





dren? Housewife: It seems to me that your 
Mrs Penn: She has two, a boy and a pints of milk are very small. 
girl. The boy is a ’95 model and the girl Milkman: My cows are of a small kind, 
a ’97. mum. 
Fear is frightful. “I fear nothing but “Don’t you want to leave footprints on 
fear,’”’ said Montaigne. the sands of time?’ asked the Mentor. 


a ‘No,’ answered the young man, who is 
“A man kin fohgit his manners an’ git ambitious, but lazy; “I'd rather leave car- 
along foh awhile,’ said Uncle Eben. riage ruts.” 


Which Half is 
the Better Half 


The housewife’s dutjes are harder than men 
realize. Cleaning alone is a constant tax on her 
strength, a never-ended task. More than half the 
work of cleaning she can have done for her, if she 
will, and the expense will be next to nothing. 


GO SUST hiwuch 


Does the better half of cleaning; does it better 
than any other way known; does it easily, quickly 
and cheaply. Largest package—greatest economy. 


} THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago. St. Louis. New York. Boston. Philadelphia, 


ENTERPRISE “Choppers 


Twenty-eight sizes and styles, $1.50 to $275.00 


5, Clamps to table, Price, $2.00 
No. 10, as “s as 3-00 
No. 20, = es 5.00 

Screws on table, 2.50 
No. “ ‘ 4.00 
No. ' 6.00 




































FOR CHOPPING Sausage and Mince Meat, 
Hamburg Steak for Dyspeptics, Tripe, 
Hogshead Cheese, Suet, Codfish, 
Cocoanut, Clams, etc. 


For sale by the Hardware Trade, 
Catalogue Mailed Free, 


Farm and Fireside says: American Agriculturist says: ° 

“It is the only Meat Chopper we ever saw that “We have given this Meat Chopper a thor- 
we would give house room. It has proved such ough trial with most satisfactory results. They 
® very useful machine that we want our readers excel anything of the kind made in either 
to enjoy its benefits with us.” hemisphere.”’ 


Our trade-mark “Enterprise” is on every machine. Send 4c. in stamps for the Enterprising 
Housekeeper’’—200 recipes. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA. ""rmtaotcrm. 


—_—_--- —— 


ESTABLISHED 1826. 


= Che Christian Advocate. « 


Illustrated Forty-page Weekly. ‘Official Newspaper of the Methodist Episeopa] 
Church.” $2.50 a year, Postpaid, 


An ably conducted Church newspaper of highest standing for ability in the conduct of all its 
departments. Read by the thoughtful, cultured membership of the Church at home and abroad. 
No better field for cultivation by high-grade advertisers of the United States in search of buyers. 

Fullest information cheerfully given in relation to circulation and rates, on receipt of 
request from any advertiser. 


“BATON & MAINS, Publishers, 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 



































THANKSGIVING PREPARATIONS AT THE KITKATS’ 


Thanksgiving Enjoyment. 


DOLLIE MERRILL. 





Did you ever stop to think what makes 
this day enjoyable? It is this—if you ob- 
serve the day at all, you contribute to the 
enjoyment of some one. That someone 
may be your own son, daughter, husband, 
parent or friend, or even the stranger that 
may be within your gates. It is doing good 
to someone that makes us happy. This day 
should be observed everywhere, even if we 
cannot make a big spread and have all the 
luxuries of the land upon our board. Even 
a simple meal shared with a neighbor or 
friend, and a social time after the meal, 
brings joy to one’s heart and makes that 
good feeling come that should exist, and I 
think we feel well paid for the extra time 
or trouble it may cost. 

‘As I write my mind goes back a number 
of years to a family in our neighborhood. 
They had a dinner and invited guests. The 
turkey was almost done, when two strange 
men, agents of a county atlas, happened 
along. The good man of the house asked 
the men to put out their team and to take 
dinner with them. Those men were so 
touched with the kindness of this farmer 
that tears of gratefulness came to their 
eyes. They said that they had been be- 
moaning their fate at having traveled over 
the country that day, because they could 
not be at home with their wives and chil- 
dren, as had been their custom; There was 
not one in the house but what was glad 
they had been invited to remain, and the 
tamily felt they had done as they would 
like to have been done by. The heart, hand- 
shaking when the ‘‘good-by”’ was said, and 
the “God bless you” brought real joy to 
those who entertained, and the company 
agreed that joy may come to us from enter- 
taining even a stranger. 

We should make-it our business to look 
after the poor and needy at this time, also 
the sick and afflicted. I once read of a 
very poor family who were on the point of 
starvation. They were very careful to 
keep this to themselves, but one good 
couple in the vicinity thought they needed 
help, so the husband hitched up the horse to 
the sled in the small hours of the morning 
of Thanksgiving, and the good wife and he 
filled the sled with flour, meat and pota- 
toes, with a good quantity of sorghum mo- 
lasses, a few pounds of butter and a few 
eggs, and he drove to the house and quietly 
unloaded it before the only door. When 
those people arose in the morning, think 
how happy they must have been! 

It is making others happy that causes 
our own hearts to overflow with happiness, 
and how little exertion on our part causes 
others to rejoice! 
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Our Prize Puzzie Contest. 


THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR NOVEMBER. 


3. ANAGRAM (one word). 
DOXIES GAMEY NET. 


the word needed. 
AN)T P 8 M(R A H 
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fourth is the whole, and my whole 
recluse. 


6. Drop LETTER— 
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pet fresher and brighter. 





The hairpins on the highway show 
Which way the lady cyclists go! 














THREE HAPPY WOMEN. 


Each Relieved of Periodic Pain and Backache. A 
¥ Trio of Fervent Letters. 






























Before using Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound, my health was gradually being undermined. 
I suffered untold agony from painful menstruation, 
backache, pain on topof my head and\ovarian 
trouble. I concluded to try Mrs. Pinkham’s 
Compound, and found that it was all any wo- 
man needs who suffers with painful monthly 
periods. It entirely cured me.--Mrs. GEORGE 
Wass, 923 Bank St., Cincinnati, O. 

For years I had suffered with painful men- 
struation every month. At the beginning of 





menstrua tion it was impossible for me to stand up for 
more than five minutes, I felt so miserable. One day a 
little book of Mrs. Pinkham’s was thrown into my 
house, and I sat right down and read it. I then got 


E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound and 
Liver Pills. I can heartily say that to-day I feel like 
a new woman; my monthly suffering is a thing of the 
past. I shall SUR yoo, / always praise the Vegetable Compound 
for what it has . <A. done for me.—Mrs. MARGARET ANDERSON, 
363 Lisbon St. Lewiston, Me. 


some of Lydia 





Lydia E. Pinkham's Vegetable Compound has cured me of painful menstrua- 
tion and backache. The pain in my back was dreadful, and the agony I suf- 
fered during menstruation nearly drove me wild. 

Now this is all over, thanks to Mrs, Pinkham’s medicine and advice.—Mrs. 
CARRIE V. WILLIAMS, South Mills, N. C. 





The great volume of testimony proves conclusively that Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound is a safe, sure and almost infallible remedy in cases of 
irregularity, syappressed, excessive or painful monthly periods. 





‘* The present Mrs. Pinkham’s experience in treating female ills is unparal- 
leled, for years she worked side by side with Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, and for 
sometime past has had sole charge of the correspondence department of her 
great business, treating by letter as many as a hundred thousand ailing women 
during a single year.” 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound; A Woman’s Remedy for Woman’s Ills 












4. ARITHMETICAL— Each figure repre- 
sents a letter and always the same letter. 
Change the figures into letters and make 


5. CHARADE—My first is to study, my sec- 
ond is an escape, my third is yourself, my 


7. NUMERICAL ENIGMA—I ordered my &8, 1, 
4. 18, 10, 23 to make a 2, 15, 12, 19, 22, 24, 13, 
7, 9, 15 of some 3, 19, 17, 14, 20 material. 
but he did not know how very well, and he 
kept me on 6, 22, 16, 21, 11, 22, 5 for a week, 
and I realize that 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24. 


Some housekeepers dampen their brooms 
in clear water before commencing to sweep, 
and again three or four times before finish- 
ing, but if they would use instead salt 
water they would find that it made the car- 





$°.50 BUYS A Stic. VICTOR sacixs 
to Light and Heavy Work. Reliable and Finely 
Finished; Guaranteed for 10 Years. Write for 32 Page Cata- 
hments Free. 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL. Acdress 


Absolutely cured, Never toreturn. 
A Boon tosufferers, Acts like magic. 
logue. Attias Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
Dept. 602, VICTOR MFG. CO. , 295-297 Fifth Ave.. Chicago. quem OF.£.M.Botot, Box 590, Augusta,Me. 
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New Teachers’ Edition of the 


ILLUMINATED HOLY BIBLE. 


OUR LIBRARY CORNER 





DIVINITY CIRCUIT 





SIZE 53 BY 8 INCHES. 


and place it in a class all by itself. 
edition, near'y 


These wonderful pictures not only beautify 


Word. 
—the hundreds of texts which they illustrate. 


interest. 


tion for Sunday-school teachers and pastors. 
this new Bible is its 


thick, unwieldy volume. 








propose to distribute as premiums; 


te 


| The Popular 12mo, Size. 
LARGE TYPE, DIVINITY CIRCUIT BINDING 


The growing demand for a wisely and faithfully illus- 
| trated Teachers’ Bible has been fully satisfied. 
tion of the Holy Scriptures has just been published, which 
combines every valuable feature of the usual Teachers’ Bible 
with a wealth of descriptive and historical illustrations so 
superb as to distinctly separate this Bible from all others 
In this magnificent new 


Original Pictures 


600.208 Illustrate the 


Accompanying Texts 


Each is a speaking sermon, 2 gem of art, the handiwork of a master. 
this sumptuous volume, but 
actually interpret and make more clear the grand old truths of the Sacred 
Their primary purpose is to illumine—i. ¢., “throw light upon” 
By this means fresh interest 
is aroused, and the Biblical narrative is given a living, present, human 
This beautiful edition of the Holy Scriptures will be indispensa- 
ble to Bible Students, and an inexhaustible mine of knowledge and inspira- 
Another invaluable feature of 











A new edi- 
































FLEXIBLE BINDING. 





Wonderful New “Helps”and Maps 


Many Teachers’ Bibles have too many “Helps.” Trade competition has induced publishers to add feature 
after feature, until the limit has been passed, and what ought to be a light, flexible book too often becomes a 
All good Bible “helps,” have a degree of value, and some are actually indispensable. 
The “helps” in this new edition have been specially prepared under the capable editorship of Rev. A. F. 
Schauffler, D. D., the world-famed Sunday-school worker and theologian, assisted by the most notable array 
of eminent Biblical scholars ever associated in such a work. 
the Word effectually will take fresh courage in the work jof winning souls for Christ, after reading these in- 
structive and inspiring articles by acknowledged masters. 


Any teacher who feels incompetent to expound 


BEST AND HANDSOMEST BIBLE EVER MADE 


IT IS THE BEST 


Because it contains all the valuable features of 
other editions, and many more beside; because the 
mechanical execution is the best that skill and 
money will produce. 


Self-Pronouncing Text 


Every proper name is accented and diacritically 
marked, by a system that is simple and easily un- 
derstood. This enables any one, after a brief study 
of the diacritical key, to read aloud with absolute 
certainty of pronouncing correctly even the most 
puzzling Scriptural names of people and places. 


Superior Concordance 


A really “complete ” concordance would fill a yvol- 
ume larger than the Bible; hence the necessity for 
intelligent condensation when this invaluable 
on pay must be reduced to a small compass. We 
be 
most complete and satisfactory hey produced; fully 
equal to others which occupy twice as much space. 





lieve that the Concordance in this new Bible is the. 





A Few of the Helps 


AND THEIR NOTED AUTHORS. 


The General Trend of Israel’s History 
By the REV. F. N. PELOUBET, D. D. 
Geographical Neighbors of Israel 
By PROF. A. H. SAYCE, of Oxford University 
The Interregnum, from Malachi to Matthew 
By the REV. J. L. HURLBURT, D. D. 
The First Century of Christianity 
By the Rev. BISHOP HENRY W.WARREN,D.D. 
The Life of Christ: A Harmony of the Four Gospels 
By the REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D. D. 
Use of the Imagination in Picture Teaching 
By the REV. J. WILBUR/iCHAPMAN, D. D. 
Palestine, Religiously and Politically, in Christ’s Time 
By the REV. J. R. SAMPEY, D. D. 








ITIS THE HANDSOSIEST 


Because no other Teachers’ Bible contains such a 
wealth of really artistic iigetesons. tastefully 
placed throughout the pages, while paper, a 
yom a binding leave Steointely nothing 

esire 


Marginal References 


This new edition contains more copious references 
than most of other Teachers’ Bibles—three times_as 
many as some of the leadi editions; andin the 
margins will also be found thousands of variant 
readings, which throw a flood of light upon a mul- 
titude of obscure texts. 


Fine Colored Maps 


Not the least useful and attractive feature of the 
Illuminated Teachers’ Bible is a series of superb 
colored maps, specially engraved for this edition, 
and not procurable elsewhere. In making these 
maps, it was intended to introduce those that are 
of most real service in the ae the Word; to at- 
tain exact accuracy in topogra) as well as as geogra- 
phy; and to have the names of cities, towns, rivers, 
etc., oe } re These objects have been fully 
accomp lished. 


THESE BEAUTIFUL BIBLES AT LESS THAN HALF-PRICE 


We have purchased a sufficient quantity of the magnificent first edition of this superb Teachers’ 
but alimited number will be sold separately, at less than half-price, as per our special offers following: 
STYLE 10.—Bound in American Morocco, Divinity Circuit, 
red-under-gold edges, headbands and silk 


FREE 
including one year’s sub- $3. no} BIBLES, 


Clon to Our VouTMal, ODLY so oe cccccscccce cocscces veces ccccscesecccece 


READ THIS 
WONDERFUL 
OFFER. 





REMEMBER that every 


OFFER No. 1. paper linings, 


bookmarker: Publisher’s list price, 7.00; our price, 


STYLE 


OFFER No. 2. 


11.—Same Bible, with solid linen linings to edge, ex- 


Bible, to secure the very lowest wholesale prices; most of these w® . 





We will allow 
50 cents of the 
tee price on 


tending into the book, and linen fiy-leaves- —a most durable of the above 

binding: Publisher's list price, 88.00; our price, including one year’s subscription $3 50 3B bles for each 
Cp OUP SOmreaals GAs 6 i.c's ci cesicicdececdintcveddsccecescas cues b60000ccentneese cel “Vcsguecete . NEW yearly 
subscription 


STYLE 12 
edge--a sumptuous and durable 


OFFER No. 3. 


—Same Bible, with water-grain leather linings to 
edition: Publisher’s list "$4, 00: 
price, $9.00; our price, ineluding one year’s subscription to our Journal, only.. 


yearly subscriber receives a free copy of our Year Book and Almanac for 1899. 


(other than the 
sender’s own) 
|__to Oar Journal. 





py Am orders to either of our offices, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you, 


NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place 


CHICAGO, Marquette Building 


SPRINGFIELD,{MASS., Homestead Building 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 





i 


O92 $29 G2 G29 HGH 9 HHH 94 $ HHH G9 G9 HHH 0H 0 H0H 2H 2 H0 G0 G0 GeO SoHo. 



























ADVERTISEMENTS 


The Improved U. $. Cream Separators 


In thoroughness of separation take the lead. 

In completeness of design and ease of operation excel} 
all others. 

Are more substantially made and are superior in al) 
points to all others. 

All Styles and Sizes. $75.00 to $625.00. 

Agents in all dairy sections. 

Send for latest illustrated catalogues. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., <= Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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eases “KEEP OUT!” 


what Eastern nations are telling each other, 
jet like the farmer says to eartly stock. We 
can fix the stock for you, neigh 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., “ADRIAN, MICH. 








Mel ING valuable a free. 





FIELD AND HOG FENCE. 





Laying aside all speculation these remain as the 
requisites of a perfect fence. Our Duplex Automatic 
Machine makes just such a fence in 1 

grate of sixty rods per day, at a cost for 


18c. for a good farm fence; 19%c. for poultry fence; 16c, = 
for a rabbit-proof fence and 12c. fora 
We will sel! you plain, coiled spring or 

Soe 2? Wholesale prices. Get our catalogue before buying. > 


Kitselman Bros., Box 218 Ridgeville, Ind. Hard 


PIG-TIGHT 





with or without lower cable barbed. All horizontal lines 
ae, not effected by_heat and cold. Steel Picket 
Lawn and M.M.S.. Poultry Fence, Steel Gates, Posts, etc, 


UNION FENCE CO. DeKalb, Ill, 





A Good Fence, 


a strong fence, a cheap fence, 
anevery Purpose fence and one 
build yourself is 


The Chandlee Fence 


n the lock 
ey fastens “ns aes in ry = 
easy and simple way oe 
muat stay. We sell you the wire, locks 
and stays at prices which make this the 
cheapest fence on earth. No expensive 
a age = ae to buildit. You make 
eer height a t ve WHER!  < save a 
Vv xclusive territory 
tots Lou AGENTS EY Mh! se te terms and territory. 

To-morrow may be too x+~ to vet what you want. 


CHANDLEE FENCE CO., 11 S. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 



















beste ete = Steel 


Truck Wheels. 


for farm wagons in America 
Send for Catalogue 
Havana Metal Wheel Co., Havana, i 


GOOD WHEELS 


MAKE A GOOD WACON. 


Unless a wagon has good wheels it is 


“re ELECTRIC Qiftes 


are good wheelsand they make a wagon 
last indefinitely. They are made high or 
low, any width of tire, to fit any skein. 
They can’t get loose, rot or break 
down. They last always.Catalog free. 


Electric Wheel Co., Box 86, Quincy, Ils 





Pure 


— TRON ROOFING. 


——=B8 RAND NEW, $1.50 PER SQUARE=— 

Just purchased entire product of a mill and will 
close out at above price until sold. Place your > grinder are on separate shafts. Ne friction. 
orders now. CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 


asers 
onite Fate Buildings; Chicago Post Office Builaing. 







39, BUSHELS AN. HOUR 


for fod or family use, makes Pi. Grahams moe 
the best quiaval-qureese millon earth, ascrusher 









Hasautomatic shake feed, is 39 in. high, 50 in. 
wide, 60in. long; is all made of iron and rye 
Lasts’a lifetime. Furnished with or without e 

vator. Runs with 2to8H.P. We sell it ating a binding 


West 35th & Iron Sts. 








Send for our General Catalogue of Merchandise for or totes weno per —_ wae ome I any mill 
a 

Home, Farm and Field. Our Prices are 44 of Others. iin oo. ap dey ty in td Ay req’ ga 

MARVIN SMITH CO., 66 S. Cliaton St., k 12, Chicago, Ill. 





Over 70 sizes 


WELL Machines 
shallow = “y- any oy oe of soil or rock. Mounted 
=n wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers, 
Mrong, simple and durable. Any mechanic can 


gperate them easily. Send for catalog. 
WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. ¥- BY ONE MAN, with the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. It saws 











9 CORDS IN 10 HOURS 


les, for drilling either face or 








ra day. 





THE DOMINION.COMP ANY. Dept, S P 2, Chicago. 


down trees. Te ae. oe Saws kind of 
mber on kind of oan ox w HORE 


Solicitors W. ber with K Seam & kee in oncy ot other her way, and do it 
THE STORY Y aie PHILIPPINES. | fresossim nue eruavegraus pasted sn 


from tho 





T HALSTEAD,{the Official Historian, eacufye 
Pf ay 8. Government commission, in army camps, in FOLDING baa 9 if MAG 


American trenches at Manila on the’ Pacific, in 
do’s camps, on the flagship ‘* pia’’ with D' 
roar of battle at fall = Manila. Botianza for agents. fim. T=. ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL OO 








Proicke book. | Low prices. Big FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND TH 
PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THR 


ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 





ree of our i Tagents taxing over 30 


Writ 






























































RURAL ss 
Book 
Sent Postpaid, on Receipt of the 
Advertised Price. 


Following are some of the best books 
pon the subjects that interest farmers. 
These and many others are more fully 
described in our free illustrated cata- 


logue, 
How Crops Grow. 


By Pror. SAMUEL W. Jounson of Yale Col- 
lege. New and revised edition. A treatise 
on the chemical composition, structure and 
life of the plant. This book is a guide to the 
knowledge of agricultural plants, their com- 
position, their structure and modes of devel- 
opment and growth; of the complex organiza- 
tion of plants, and the use of the parts; the 
germination of seeds, and the food of plants 
obtained both from the air and the soil. The 
book is indispensable to all real students of 
agriculture. With numerous illustrations and 
tables of analysis. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 





American Dairying. 


By H. B. Gunter. A practical treatise on 
dairy farming and the management of cream- 
eries. The book is in two parts. I on private 
dairying, Iloncreamery management. In part 
I, the herd, fee management, milking, ripen- 
ing, salting, working and marketing are consid- 
ered. In part II, the creamery management, 
patrons and more modern dairy machines and 
appliances are discussed. LIllustrated. Cloth. 
12mo. 1.00 


Diseases of Horses and Cattle. 


By Dr. D. McIntTosu, V. S., professor of vet- 
erinary science in the university of Illinois. 
Written expressly for the farmer, stockman 
and veterinary student. A new work on the 
treatment of animal diseases, according to the 
modern status of veterinary science, has be- 
come a necessity. Such an one is this volume 


of nearly 400 pages, written by one of the most 

eminent veterinarians of our country. Lllus- 

trated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.75 

Batty’s Practical} Taxidermy and] Home 
Decoration. 


By JoserpH H. Batty, taxidermist for the 
government surveys and many colleges and 


| museums in the United States. -An entirely 


new and complete as well as authentic work on 
taxidermy—giving in detail full directions for 
collecting and mounting animals, birds, rep- 
tiles, fish, insects, and general. objects * 
natural history. 125 illustrations. Cloth 

12mo. 1.50 


The Dogs of Great Britain, America and 
Other Countries, 

New, enlarged and revised edition. Their 
breeding, training and management, in health 
and disease; comprising all the essential parts 
of the two standard works on dogs by “‘Stone- 
henge.” It describes the best game and hunt- 
ing grounds in America. Contains over one 
hundred beautiful engravings,embracing most 
noted dogs in both continents, making, to- 
gether with chapters by American writers, 
the most complete dog book ever pres 
Cloth, 12mo. 


Coburn’s Swine Husbandry. 


By F. D. CoBpurn. New, revised and en- 
larged edition. The breeding, rearing and 
management of swine, and the prevention and 
treatment of their diseases. It is the fullest 
and freshest compendium relating to swine 
breeding yet offered. Cloth, 12mo. 1.75 


FREE CATALOGUE (rnc 


logue of rural books for Farmers, Stock 
Raisers, Gardeners, Housekeepers, Flor- 
ists, Fruit Growers, Architects, Artisans, 
and Sportsmen will be sent free to all 
applying. Address .. .. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 Lafayette Place Marquette Bidg. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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